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NATIONAL  QUALITY  AWARD 


The  first  team  of  Baldrige  Examiners  to 
conduct  an.  On-site  Visit  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  AGENCY  ARRIVED  AT  THE  DEFENSE  SYS¬ 
TEMS  Management  College,  Fort  Belvoir 
campus,  on  October  23, 1 995.  From 
left:  William  Alexander,  Trenton  State 
College;  Julie  Horine,  University  of 
Mississippi;  Jennifer  Frantz,  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology; 
Edward  Gore,  Jr.,  Sacred  Heart  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dan  Barton,  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology;  David 
Johnson,  Davenport  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness;  Stan  Harger,  Stan  Harger  & 
Associates;  and  Demetrius  Karathanos, 
Southeastern  Missouri  College 


DSMC  Participates  in  1995  Nalcolm 
Baldrige  Pilot  Program  in  Education 

Recognizing  Quality  Achievements  in 
Education 


n  application  for  entry  into  the 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National 
Quality  Award  (MBNQA)  Pilot 
Program  in  Education  recently 
paid  off  in  a  big  way  for  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College. 
As  one  of  13  academic  institutions 
applying  to  participate  in  the  Pilot, 
DSMC  became  the  first  government 
agency  to  receive  a  Site  Visit  by  a  team 
of  Baldrige  examiners. 

What  Did  We  Gain? 

Although  there  is  no  tangible  award  to 
be  gained  from  participation  in  the 
Baldrige  Pilot  Program  in  Education, 
the  intangible  awards  abound.  First 
and  foremost,  the  College  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a  Site  Visit  by  the  Baldrige 
examiners  -  a  team  of  highly  qualified 
professionals  in  the  field  of  education 
who  literally  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
evaluating  the  primary  criteria  on 
which  we  were  judged: 

•  Leadership 

•  Information  and  Analysis 

•  Strategic  and  Quality  Planning 

•  Human  Resource  Development  and 
Management 

•  Educational  and  Business  Process 
Management 

•  School  Performance  Results 

•  Student  Focus  and  Student  and 
Stakeholder  Satisfaction 

About  the  Site  Visit 

The  College  was  first  notified  by  the 
the  American  Society  for  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  (ASQC)  of  its  selection  as  one  of 


Ms.  Johnson  is  Managing  Editor,  Program  Manag¬ 
er,  DSMC  Press. 


three  educational  institutions  selected 
to  participate  in  the  Site  Visit  phase  of 
the  Pilot  Program  on  September  25, 
1995.  Subsequently,  we  were  pleased 
to  host  a  team  of  six  Baldrige  examin¬ 
ers  during  the  period  October  23-25, 
1995.  What  were  they  looking  for? 
Overall  their  objectives  were  to  verify 
and  clarify  the  information  in  our 
application.  They  also  took  a  hard  look 
at  how  well  we  are  performing  in  our: 

•  approach  to  transforming  to  a  quali¬ 
ty/management  philosophy; 

•  deployment  of  improvement  strate¬ 
gies; 

•  integration  of  processes;  and 

•  results. 

Our  emphasis  during  the  Site  Visit 
phase  of  the  evaluation  was  to  be 
responsive  to  the  inquiries  of  the  eval¬ 
uators  and  to  point  out  progress  since 
the  application  was  completed  in  April 
1995.  Adhering  to  the  strict  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Baldrige  administra¬ 
tive  and  ethical  standards,  the  team 
probed  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
way  DSMC  does  business.  This  report 
will  ultimately  be  given  to  both  DSMC 
and  the  Baldrige  judges. 

Brig.  Gen.  Claude  M.  Bolton,  Jr.,  USAF, 
Commandant,  DSMC,  summarized 
the  importance  of  the  Site  Visit: 

This  is  a  Win-Win  situation. 
We’ve  taken  the  time  and 
focused  a  considerable  amount 
of  discipline  on  documenting  all 
that  were  doing.  Now  comes  the 
payoff.  We’ll  be  able  to  get  feed¬ 
back  from  experts  and  learn 
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Photo  by  Richard  Mattox 


Malcolm  Baldrige 


valuable  lessons  for  moving  for¬ 
ward. 

An  added  benefit,  according  to  Gen. 
Bolton,  is  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  a  venture  that  will  ultimately 
improve  the  quality  of  U.S.  education. 
It  was  also  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  College  to  advance  the  concept 
of  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National 
Quality  Award. 

What  Did  We  Learn? 

What  did  the  College  learn  about 
itself?  Plenty.  As  a  result  of  evaluating 
our  programs  and  processes  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Site  Visit,  we: 

•  emphasized  customer  requirements 
and  expectations; 

•  pinpointed  our  strategic  direction 
(where  we’re  going  and  how  we’re 
going  to  get  there);  and 

•  focused  on  guided,  self-directed 
learning  in  our  classrooms. 

Getting  Started 

The  team’s  visit  culminated  a  tremen¬ 
dous  year-long  effort  by  the  College. 
Beginning  with  a  phone  call  by  the 
College’s  Special  Assistant  for  Quality, 
Dr.  Mary-jo  Hall,  to  the  ASQC  over  a 


I6t 'h::Se&&ary  of  Commerce 

Malcolm  Baldrige  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  be  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan  cm  December  1 1 , 

1 980,  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  January  22, 

1981. 

During  his  tenure,  Baldrige  played  a 
major  role  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  Administration  trade  policy.  He 
took  the  iead  in  resolving  difficulties 
in  technology  transfers  with  China 
and  India.  Baldrige  held  the  first 
Cabinet-level  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  seven  years,  which  paved  the  way  for  increased  access  for  U.S.  firms  to  the 
Soviet  market  He  was  highly  regarded  by  the  world's  most  preeminent  leaders. 

Leading  the  Administration's  effort  to  pass  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1 982, 
Baldrige  was  named  by  the  President  to  chair  a  Cabinet-level  Trade  Strike  Force  to 
search  out  unfair  trading  practices  and  recommend  ways  to  end  those  practices.  He 
was  the  leader  in  the  reform  of  the  Nation’s  antitrust  laws 

Baidrige’s  award-winning  managerial  excellence  contributed  to  long-term  improve¬ 
ment  in  economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in  government  Within  the  Commerce 
Department  Baldrige  reduced  tire  budget  by  more  than  30  percent  and  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  by  25  percent 

Prior  to  entering  the  Cabinet,  Baldrige  was  chairman  and  chef  executive  officer  of 
Scovill,  Inc,  Waterbury,  Connecticut  Having  joined  Scoviil  in  1 962,  he  is  credited  with 
leading  its  transformation  from  a  financially  troubled  brass  mill  to  a  highly  diversified 
manufacturer  of  consumer,  housing  and  industrial  goods. 

Baldrige  began  his  career  in  the  manufacturing  industry  in  1 947  as  a  foundry  hand 
in  an  iron  company  in  Connecticut  and  rose  to  the  presidency  of  that  company  by 
1960.  During  World  War  II,  Baldrige  served  in  combat  in  the  Pacific  as  a  Captain  in 
the  27th  Infantry  Division.  He  was  born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  University  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  1 944. 

Baldrige  worked  during  his  boyhood  as  a  ranch  hand  and  earned  several  awards  as  a 
professional  team  roper  on  the  rodeo  circuit  He  was  a  Professional  Rodeo  Man  of 
the  Year  in  1 980  and  was  installed  in  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  1 984. 

Malcolm  Baldrige  died  July  25, 1 987,  in  a  rodeo  accident  in  California.  His  service  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  one  of  the  longest  in  history.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
possibly  the  most  colorful  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  one  of  the  most  beloved.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  Margaret  and  his  two  children. 
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year  ago,  the  College  began  the  ardu¬ 
ous  application  process.  Putting 
together  a  DSMC  team  to  prepare  the 
application  was  the  next  step.  Headed 
by  Professor  John  P.  “Jack”  McGovern, 
Manufacturing  Management  Depart¬ 
ment,  Faculty  Division,  the  Team  coa¬ 
lesced  into  seven  category  teams.  The 
category  leaders  for  the  Site  Visit  were: 

•  Leadership  -  Professor  Bob  Stryjewski 

•  Information  and  Analysis  —  Cmdr. 
Brian  Kelmar,  USN 

•  Strategic  and  Quality  Planning  —  Dr. 
Mary-jo  Hall 

•  Human  Resource  Development  and 
Management  —  Lt.  Cmdr.  Jill  Gar- 
zone,  USN 

•  Educational  and  Business  Process 
Management  —  Professor  Don 
DeCoursey 

•  School  Performance  Results  —  Lt. 
Col.  Bob  Traube,  USAF 

•  Student  Focus  and  Student  and 
Stakeholder  Satisfaction  —  Professor 
Jesse  Cox 

Each  category  team  worked  with  four 
to  five  others  to  research  and  write  the 
application. 

The  1995  Pilot  Program  in  Educa¬ 
tion  followed  processes  similar  to 
those  established  for  the  Malcolm 
Baldrige  National  Quality  Award. 
Our  application  highlighted  the  Col¬ 
lege’s  standing  and  performance  in 
several  key  areas: 

•  our  products  and  services; 

•  customers; 

•  organization; 

•  major  markets; 

•  key  customer  quality  requirements; 

•  employee  profile  (staff  and  faculty); 

•  equipment,  facilities,  and  technolo¬ 
gies  used; 

•  suppliers; 

•  regulatory  environment;  and ' 

•  current  status  of  quality. 

The  application,  in  essence,  became  a 
research  document,  collating  the 
results  of  countless  committees,  meet¬ 
ings,  charters,  agendas,  memoranda, 
focus  groups,  working  groups,  analy¬ 
ses,  research  projects,  and  student 


“The  economic  liberty 
and  strong  competition 
that  are  indispensable  to 
economic  progress  were 
principles  that  “Mac” 
Baldrige  stressed...” 

Ronald  Reagan 

feedback  used  to  develop  the  College’s 
strategic  direction  and  environment. 

What's  Baldrige 
All  About? 

As  America  confronts  the  realities  of 
the  changing  global  marketplace,  the 
importance  of  quality  to  our  competi¬ 
tiveness,  productivity,  and  our  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  has  become  clear.  Stem¬ 
ming  from  this  renewed  national 
quality  awareness,  Public  Law  100- 
107,  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1987,  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan  on  August  20,  1987.  This  Act 
established  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  Award,  named  in 
honor  of  the  former  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  purposes  of  this  Award 
Program  are  to: 

•  promote  quality  awareness  and 
practices  in  U.S.  business; 

•  recognize  quality  achievements  of 
U.S.  companies;  and 

•  publicize  successful  quality  strate¬ 
gies  and  programs. 

Importance  of  Quality 
To  Education 

Along  with  the  business  community, 
the  importance  of  quality  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  community  has  become  clear  as 
well.  Thus,  the  decision  was  made  to 
pilot  a  Baldrige-based  program  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  purposes  of  the  Pilot  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Education  are  to: 

•  determine  the  interest  and  readiness 
of  educational  organizations  to 


participate  in  a  national-level  recog¬ 
nition  program  based  upon  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  demonstrate  overall  perfor¬ 
mance  improvement; 

•  evaluate  the  Pilot  Program  in  Educa¬ 
tion  criteria; 

•  determine  the  capability  of  the  eval¬ 
uation  system,  including  volunteer 
experience,  availability,  and  time 
commitment; 

•  test  the  appropriateness  of  eligibility 
rules; 

•  determine  the  value  of  feedback  to 
the  Pilot  Program  in  Education  par¬ 
ticipants;  and 

•  determine  the  likely  influence  of  a 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Award  for  Education  on  sharing  of 
best  practices  information,  cross-sec¬ 
tor  cooperation,  and  elevation  of 
educational  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST)  are  given  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  develop  and  manage  the 
Pilot  Program  in  Education.  Currently, 
NIST  is  working  with  the  ASQC  to 
administer  the  Pilot  Program. 

Baldrige  Pilot  Evaluation  Teams 
—Composition  and 
Responsibilities 

The  Baldrige  Pilot  Evaluation  Teams 
consist  of  quality  experts  primarily 
from  the  educational  sector.  Not  only 
do  they  evaluate  Pilot  applications,  but 
also  prepare  final  Feedback  Reports. 
Members  are  selected  by  NIST 
through  a  competitive  application  pro¬ 
cess.  All  evaluators  attend  an  intensive 
Preparation  Course  and  are  designated 
either  Evaluators  or  Senior  Evaluators. 

What's  Ahead? 

We  anticipate  feedback  and  final  eval¬ 
uation  of  our  1995  application  by  mid- 
December  1995.  During  the  interim, 
DSMC  has  appointed  Professor  Jesse 
Cox,  Academic  Programs  Division,  to 
oversee  the  College’s  assessment  pro¬ 
cess  using  the  Baldrige  criteria. 


Editor's  Note 

Calendar  year  1996  is  currently  pro¬ 
jected  to  be  another  pilot  year. 
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NEWS  RELEASE 


defense  Industrial  Supply  Center  (DISC) 

ED  PAWL  A  K 


||§||ecent  acquisition  reform  is  not 
HTfBlimited  to  elimination  of 
^^punwarranted  specifications  and 
quality  requirements.  As  a 
11  ilamajor  field  activity  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency,  the  Defense 
Industrial  Supply  Center  (DISC)  in 
Philadelphia  is  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  spare  parts  industrial 
hardware  for  the  Military  Services. 

Specifically,  DISC  manages  over  1.1 
million  National  Stock  Numbers,  of 
which  64  percent  are  weapon  system 
items.  The  wide  range  of  these  items 
includes  engine  bearings,  miscella¬ 
neous  hardware,  barstock  (raw  materi¬ 
al)  and  fasteners. 

Divided  into  Commodity  Business 
Units  that  enable  a  team  of  inventory, 
cataloging,  technical,  quality,  and  pro¬ 
curement  personnel  to  act  as  a  unit 
instead  of  the  old  “ stovepipe”  bureau¬ 
cracy,  DISC  has  reinvented  procure¬ 
ment  with  a  Qualified  Manufacturer/ 
Qualified  Supplier  (QM/QS)  initiative. 
Originally  established  in  Federal  Stock 
Class  9500  (barstock)  to  provide  a 
source  of  qualified  suppliers,  the  initia¬ 
tive  has  been  recently  expanded  into 
Class  3  fasteners.  Class  3  fasteners 
have  the  greatest  use  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  Procurement  of  these  fasten¬ 
ers  often  requires  additional  assur¬ 


ances  such  as  Product  Verification 
Testing  and  tighter  surveillance  at  the 
contractor’s  facility.  These  drive  costs 
up  and  impact  delivery. 

The  concept  of  a  Qualified  Manufac¬ 
turer  List/Qualified  Supplier  List 
(QML/QSL)  is  to  expedite  procure¬ 
ment  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
requirements  while  maintaining  the 
quality  needed  for  such  critical  compo¬ 
nents.  Two  separate  criteria  exist:  one 
for  suppliers  and  another  for  manufac¬ 
turers.  Both  must  apply  to  the  program 
and  agree  to  utilize  the  electronic  data 
interface  required  in  the  procurement 
process. 

This  computer-generated  system 
allows  a  contractor  to  access  the  active 
solicitation  bulletin  board  and  provide 
a  quotation  direcdy  on-line.  To  be  list¬ 
ed  as  either  a  supplier  or  a  manufactur¬ 
er,  a  company  must  submit  a  docu¬ 
mented  quality  assurance  manual  that 
is  indicative  of  the  company’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  quality.  This  manual  is 
reviewed  for  compliance  to  the 
QML/QSL  criteria.  The  criteria  have 
strict  requirements  regarding  product 
traceability  from  the  original  material 
to  the  end  item.  An  added  assurance 
requires  a  qualified  supplier  to  only 
offer  material  manufactured  by  a  QML 
company. 


Additional  criteria  requirements 
include  record  retention  for  10  years 
and  process  control  (including  Statisti¬ 
cal  Process  Control)  by  manufacturers. 
When  required,  the  Defense  Contract 
Management  Agency  surveys  compa¬ 
nies  for  conformance.  In  essence,  a 
contractor  not  only  has  to  “talk  the 
talk,”  but  must  “walk  the  walk.”  Only 
those  companies  approved  are  then 
listed  on  the  QML/QSL. 

The  QML/QSL  companies  awarded 
contracts  are  then  relieved  from  extra¬ 
neous  testing  and  inspections  and  ship 
directly  to  the  military  customer.  In 
addition  to  random  audits  and  surveil¬ 
lance  visits  at  the  contractor’s  plant, 
DISC  personnel  monitor  QML/QSL 
performance  through  a  Customer 
Depot  Complaint  System.  Plans  are 
currently  underway  to  expand  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  other  Federal  Stock  Classes 
(FSC)  managed  at  DISC,  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  emphasis  on  wire  and  cable  (FSC 
6145). 


Editor's  Note 

Mr.  Pawlak  is  a  Quality  Assurance  Spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  Defense  Industrial  Supply 
Center  and  a  Quality  Assurance  Audi¬ 
tor  certified  by  the  American  Society 
for  Quality  Control. 
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HAT'S  OFF.  .  . 

To  Program  Manager’s  Chief  of  Design  and  Layout,  Paula  Croisetiere  With  this  issue,  you'll  notice  that 

WE  HAVE  A  NEW  LOOK  —  LIGHTER,  SHARPER,  AND  ULTIMATELY  MORE  EYE  APPEALING.  PAULA  IS  THE  BEHIND-THE- 
SCENES  POWERHOUSE  BEHIND  THIS  MAGAZINE’S  DESIGN,  LAYOUT,  GRAPHICS,  AND  CONCEPTUAL  ART.  IF  YOU  UKE  WHAT 
YOU  SEE,  if  S  BECAUSE  PAULA’S  IMPRINT  AND  INFLUENCE  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  ON  EVERY  PAGE.  THOUGH  SELDOM  RECOG¬ 
NIZED  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  THE  MAGAZINE,  THE  DSMC  PRESS  WOULD  UKE  OUR  READERS  TO  KNOW  THAT  THIS  TRAIN 

doesn’t  run  without  Paula. 
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Dr.  Conrow  is  an  independent  management  and 
technical  consultant  in  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  defense  and  large-scale  commercial 
projects.  He  has  authored  numerous  articles  for 
Program  Manager  and  Acquisition  Review  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  was  recently  awarded  the  David  D.  Acker 
Award  for  Skill  in  Communication  at  the  DSMC- 
sponsored  Acquisition  Research  Symposium,  1995. 
Mr.  Fredrickson  is  a  systems  engineering  program 
manager  at  Science  Applications  International 
Corporation,  Torrance,  Calif. 
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isk  management  is  mandated 
for  defense  programs  in  several 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
directives  and  initiatives, 
.including:  DoDD  5000.1, 
Defense  Acquisition  Management , 
February  23,  1991;  DoDI  5000.2, 
Defense  Acquisition  Management  Policies 
and  Procedures ,  February  26,  1993; 
DoDD  5000.2-M,  Defense  Acquisition 
Management  Documentation  and 
Reports ,  March  5,  1993;  and  DoDD 
4245.7-M,  Transition  from  Development 
to  Production ,  September  1985.  For 
example,  DoDD  5000.1  states: 

Risk  areas  to  be  assessed  at  mile¬ 
stone  decision  points  include: 
threat,  technology,  design  and 
engineering,  support,  manufac¬ 
turing,  cost,  and  schedule.1 

In  addition,  Defense  Systems  Man¬ 
agement  College  publications, 
including  Risk  Management  Concepts 


DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  MANAGEMENT 

Some  Considerations  for 
Implementing  Risk  Management  in 
Defense  Programs 

A  Faithfully  Followed, 

Structured  Risk  Management  Process  is 
Critical  to  Maximizing  Program  Success 

EDMUND  H.  CONROW  •  MARK  A.  FREDRICKSON 


and  Guidance  (1989),  provide 
approaches  for  assessing  and  manag¬ 
ing  program  risk.  Despite  these 
guidelines  and  reference  documents, 
the  risk  management  process  has 
been  inadequately  implemented  in 
some  defense  programs.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Air  Force  Acquisition  Process 
Review  Team  on  Clear  Accountability 
in  Design  stated: 

The  contractor  and  government 
program  management  team  over¬ 
estimates  technology  readiness, 
downplays  potential  problems, 
and  fails  to  plan  and  perform 
adequate  risk  management  at 


program  initiation  and  through¬ 
out  the  program,  resulting  in 
unexpected  cost  overruns, 
schedule  delays,  and  technical 
compromise.  Initial  impacts  sur¬ 
face  as  early  as  Demonstration/ 
Validation  (DEM/VAL)  and  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  succeeding 
program  phases.  These  effects 
exist  on  all  programs  to  varying 
degrees.2 

In  this  article  we  will  discuss  some  typ¬ 
ical  deficiencies  associated  with  risk 
management  processes  for  DoD  pro¬ 
grams.  We  will  also  examine  in  greater 
detail  how  the  risk  management  pro- 


Inadequate  risk 
management  by 
contractors  and 
government 
program 
management 
teams  results  in 
unexpected  cost 
overruns,  sched¬ 
ule  delays, 
and  technical 
compromise. 


cess  was  improved  for  one  DoD  pro¬ 
gram. 

Some  Common  Risk  Management 
Deficiencies 

The  following  paragraphs  briefly 
describe  four  risk  management  defi¬ 
ciencies  observed  in  several  DoD  pro¬ 
grams  that  were  in  the  DEM/VAL  or 
Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Devel¬ 
opment  (EMD)  program  phases. 

First  Deficiency.  The  risk  management 
process  is  often  weakly  structured  or 
‘ad  hoc’  for  both  the  government  and 
contractors.  There  may  be  no  clearly 
delineated  mechanism  in-place  for 
managing  program  risk  (e.g.,  organiza¬ 
tional  responsibilities,  analyses,  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc.),  or  if  a  risk  management  pro¬ 
cess  exists,  it  may  be  present  on  paper 
only. 

Second  Deficiency.  The  risk  assess¬ 
ment  portion  of  the  risk  management 
process  is  often  too  subjective  and  not 
adequately  documented. 

•  The  prescribed  risk  assessment  cate¬ 
gories  may  be  overly  broad  (e.g., 
management,  technical),  leading  to 
difficulty  in  evaluating  results  and 
implementing  a  viable,  measurable 
risk  mitigation  strategy. 

•  A  weak  risk  assessment  methodolo¬ 
gy  may  be  used,  which  introduces 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  accura¬ 
cy  and  value  of  the  results  for  senior 
management  use. 

•  Ordinal  risk  assessment  scales  are 
often  incorrectly  applied.  Mathemati¬ 
cal  operations  cannot  be  applied  to 
scores  obtained  from  uncalibrated 
ordinal  risk  assessment  scales.  Risk 
values  generated  by  mathematical 
operations  are  generally  meaningless 
and  may  hide  true  risk  issues.3 

•  The  risk  assessment  results  may  be 
summarized  into  broad  categories 
(e.g.,  low,  medium,  and  high)  with¬ 
out  sufficient  backup  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  risk  present. 

•  The  government  and  contractors 
may  use  different,  incompatible  risk 
assessment  methodologies  making 
comparing  results  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 
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The  government  and  each  contractor 
team  used  widely  dissimilar  and 
incompatible  risk  assessment 
methodologies,  making  comparison  of 
results  very  difficult. 


Third  Deficiency.  The  emphasis  of  the 
risk  assessment  process  is  generally  on 
the  uncertainty  associated  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  event  occurring,  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  consequence  of  the 
event  occurring.  Risk  is  often  inaccu¬ 
rately  referenced  as  only  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  term.  However,  it  is  the  product  of 
the  uncertainty  and  consequence 
terms  that  yields  risk.4’5  In  addition, 
both  the  uncertainty  and  consequence 
terms  require  evaluation  and  tracking 
over  time. 

Fourth  Deficiency.  Program  risk 
assessments  and  mitigation  plans  are 
often  unlinked.  In  addition,  they  may 
be  prepared  on  an  as-needed  basis 
with  limited  tracking  against  key  pro¬ 
gram  milestones. 

Risk  Management 
Implementation  in 
One  DoD  Program 

The  following  paragraphs  discuss  how 
the  risk  management  process  was 
improved  for  one  major  DoD  program 
during  the  DEM/VAL  phase.  (Four 


prime  contractor  teams  initially 
existed  during  this  program  phase. 
Two  contractor  teams  remained  fol¬ 
lowing  a  down-selection  approximately 
2  years  later.) 

Initial  System  Program  Office  (SPO) 
Risk  Management  Status.  Risk  man¬ 
agement  activities  began  early  in  the 
DEM/VAL  program  phase  to  assess 
whether  or  not  critical  program  tech¬ 
nologies  existed  or  a  viable  path  to 
their  availability  was  in-place.  Initial 
risk  management  activity  was  done  in 
an  “ad  hoc”  fashion  by  relevant 
experts.  Organizations  and  individuals 
supporting  risk  management  were  not 
initially  identified,  nor  were  the  analy¬ 
ses  or  products  structured  or  main¬ 
tained.  The  first  program  risk  assess¬ 
ment  was  generated  by  a  non-SPO 
organization.  It  did  not  adequately 
reflect  the  program  s  Work  Breakdown 
Structure  (WBS)  nor  accurately  reflect 
the  level  of  risk  present. 

The  government  and  each  contractor 
team  used  widely  dissimilar  and 


incompatible  risk  assessment  method¬ 
ologies,  making  comparison  of  results 
very  difficult.  Different  ordinal  scales 
with  inadequate  definitions  were  used 
in  each  risk  assessment.  Mathematical 
operations  were  performed  on  the  risk 
scores,  which  rendered  the  results 
nearly  meaningless.  Insufficient  back¬ 
up  generally  existed  to  permit  indepen¬ 
dent  understanding  of  the  results.  In 
addition,  the  government  and  contrac¬ 
tor  teams  evaluated  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  risk  categories  which  made 
comparing  results  difficult. 

The  main  emphasis  was  evaluating  the 
uncertainty  term  of  risk.  In  all  cases 
except  cost  and  schedule  risk  the  con¬ 
sequence  term  was  derived  from  an 
uncalibrated  ordinal  scale.  When  it 
was  estimated,  the  consequence  term 
was  often  multiplied  by  the  uncertainty 
term.  Although  this  should  yield  risk, 
the  mathematical  operation  was  invalid 
for  all  but  cost  and  schedule  risk  since 
both  the  uncertainty  and  consequence 
terms  were  derived  from  ordinal 
scales.3  Finally,  little  emphasis  was 
placed  on  developing  risk  mitigation 
plans. 

Modified  SPO  Risk  Management  Pro¬ 
cess.  The  SPO  director  (0-6)  recog¬ 
nized  that  deficiencies  existed  in  the 
risk  management  process.  As  a  result, 
the  deputy  SPO  director  (0-5)  was 
named  the  focal  point  for  program  risk 
management.  The  deputy  director 
formed  a  Risk  Management  Working 
Group  (RMWG)  composed  of  chiefs  of 
the  SPO  system  engineering,  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  test  divisions  (0-4s  and  0-5s), 
the  SPO  focal  point  for  producibility, 
and  appropriate  other  government  and 
support  contractor  personnel. 

The  purpose  of  the  RMWG  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  risk-related  products  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  SPO  director  for 
decision  and  implementation  approval. 
Some  of  the  RMWG’s  key  responsibili¬ 
ties  included: 

•  establishment,  adoption,  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  risk  management  method¬ 
ology; 

*  identification  of  all  program  risks; 
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Of  key  importance  was  how  the  risk 
mitigation  plans  were  implemented 
over  time,  and  whether  suitable 
progress  was  being  made  to  reduce  the 
identified  level  of  risk  present. 


•  generation,  control,  and  update  of  all 
approved  program  risk  assessments; 

•  coordination  with  government  agen¬ 
cies,  laboratories,  and  contractors  for 
risk  assessment  inputs,  updates,  and 
reviews; 

•  integration  and  verification  of  risk 
assessment  inputs  and  updates; 

•  validation  of  program  risk  assess¬ 
ments; 

•  documentation  of  risk  assessments 
and  risk  mitigation  plans; 

•  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  pro¬ 
posed  risk  mitigation  alternatives; 

•  tracking  risk  mitigation  progress 
over  time;  and 

•  review  of  program  contract-related 
items  for  content  necessary  to  permit 
support  of  risk  assessment  activities. 

Membership  on  the  RMWG  was  limit¬ 
ed  in  size  to  facilitate  working  in  a 
“shirt  sleeve”  environment.  Over  time, 
RMWG  membership  evolved  to  reflect 
changes  in  SPO  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  addition  of  new  risk  cate¬ 
gories  requiring  evaluation.  As  needed, 
RMWG  splinter  groups  were  formed  to 
resolve  issues  and  action  items  that 
required  specialized  attention. 

The  responsibility  for  generating  cost 
risk  assessments  remained  with  the 
SPO  Program  Control  Division.  (Both 
the  government  and  contractors  had 
suitable  software  tools  for  performing 
cost  risk  assessments.) 

Initial  RMWG  meetings  occurred  to 
generate  SPO-position  risk  assess¬ 
ments.  The  appropriate  WBS  level  to 
perform  the  risk  assessment  varied 
between  risk  categories.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  threat  risk  assessments  were  typ¬ 
ically  performed  at  a  high  WBS  level 
(e.g.,  level  2),  while  technology  risk 
assessments  were  typically  per¬ 
formed  at  lower  WBS  levels  to  reflect 
key  assembly  items  or  parts  (e.g.,  lev¬ 
els  5  or  6). 

The  reason  for  performing  the  risk 
assessments  was  twofold.  First,  it  pro¬ 
vided  suitable  material  for  the  SPO 
director  to  respond  to  requests  for  risk 
assessments  by  DoD  personnel.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  permitted  the  identification  of 


moderate-  and  high-risk  items  poten¬ 
tially  present  in  the  contractor  designs. 
This  facilitated  the  generation  of  a  pri¬ 
oritized  list  of  risk  items  critical  to  the 
program.  It  also  permitted  the  SPO 
director  to  apply  available  resources 
and  defend  the  need  for  additional 
resources  for  critical  supporting  pro¬ 
grams  both  within  and  outside  the 
SPO  s  jurisdiction. 

The  RMWG  operations  concept  was  to 
have  a  small  splinter  group  develop 
strawman  risk  assessments  for  each 
item  identified  in  the  baseline  design. 
These  strawman  assessments  were 
then  evaluated  by  technical  experts 
associated  with  each  hardware  or  soft¬ 
ware  WBS  area.  A  1-day  RMWG  meet¬ 
ing  was  then  held  to  generate  final  risk 
assessment  scores  and  supporting 
rationale.  An  advantage  of  using  this 
tiered  assessment  approach  was  that 
reliable  risk  assessments  were  generat¬ 
ed  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
while  placing  only  a  slight  burden  on 
personnel.  The  period  of  time  typically 
necessary  to  perform  a  program  risk 


assessment  was  less  than  3  calendar 
weeks,  with  most  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  in  less  than  1  week. 

The  risk  assessment  process  was  part 
of  a  larger  multi-step  SPO  risk  manage¬ 
ment  process.  Risk  assessment  outputs 
were  inputs  to  a  supporting  program 
assessment,  necessary  to  identify  criti¬ 
cal  technology  and  manufacturing  pro¬ 
grams  needed  for  the  program.  Items 
identified  as  having  high  design  and 
engineering,  manufacturing,  or  tech¬ 
nology  risk  would  likely  require  a 
breadboard,  prototype,  and  prototype 
qualification  to  eventually  lead  to  a  low 
risk  level,  while  items  identified  as 
moderate  risk  would  likely  require  a 
prototype  and  prototype  qualification. 
Potential  Milestone  II  exit  criteria  were 
evaluated  against  various  program 
options  to  identify  critical  issues  and 
develop  suitable  implementation  plans. 
A  risk  mitigation  plan  was  developed 
for  technology  and  manufacturing  sup¬ 
porting  programs,  and  an  issue  resolu¬ 
tion  plan  was  developed  for  test  exper¬ 
iment  programs. 
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Technical  performance  measurements 
were  identified  and  used  to  aid  in 
tracking  the  risk  mitigation  process  for 
design  and  engineering,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  technology  risk  issues.  Of  key 
importance  was  how  the  risk  mitiga¬ 
tion  plans  were  implemented  over 
time,  and  whether  suitable  progress 
was  being  made  to  reduce  the  identi¬ 
fied  level  of  risk  present.  (For  example, 
were  planned  experiments  performed 
on-time,  and  were  the  results  achieved 
from  the  experiments  consistent  with 
anticipated  performance  goals?) 

Critical  to  the  success  of  the  risk  man¬ 
agement  process  was  the  derivation 
and  acceptance  of  risk  assessment 
ground  rules  and  assumptions.  A  key 
ground  rule  necessary  for  any  risk 
assessment  is  the  reference  time  frame. 
We  assumed  that  the  risk  assessment 
represented  the  current  [today’s]  status 
for  each  item  evaluated,  and  not  a  pro- 
jected  status  at  some  future  time. 
Future  time  frames  generally  have  too 
many  uncertainties  to  permit  an  accu¬ 
rate,  consistent  evaluation.  In  addition, 
several  assumptions  had  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  applied  across  the  board  to 
the  risk  assessment  process.  These 
assumptions  included  information  per¬ 
taining  to: 

•  mission  objective  requirements; 

•  threat  evolution; 

•  design  life  and  mean  mission  dura¬ 
tion; 

•  parts  quality; 

•  hardness  levels; 

•  technology  freeze  and  initial  opera¬ 
tional  dates;  and 

•  annual  production  rates  and  total 
production  quantity. 

Existing  design  and  engineering,  man¬ 
ufacturing,  and  technology  ordinal  risk 
(uncertainty)  scales  were  modified  to 
reduce  inconsistencies  and  improve 
assessment  accuracy.  Supporting  text, 
including  definitions  of  key  terms,  was 
generated  to  further  assist  risk  analysts. 
Surprisingly,  even  a  common  term 
such  as  “prototype”  may  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  hardware  maturity 
between  the  Services  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 


Those  responsible 


for  program 
risk  management 
must  recognize 
that  having  a 
faithfully  followed, 
structured  risk 
management 
process  is  critical 
to  maximizing 
program  success. 


A  matrix  of  risk  scores  composed  of 
each  WBS  item  and  category  was 
generated  and  reported.  Thresholds 
were  identified  for  summarizing  risk 
assessment  results  to  low-,  moder¬ 
ate-,  and  high-risk  levels,  and  a  set  of 
summary  charts  condensing  the  risk 
results  into  these  categories  was 
developed.  Detailed  results  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  quad  charts  to  provide 
senior  SPO  management  with  infor¬ 
mation  to  make  rapid,  accurate, 
high-confidence  decisions  regarding 
resource  allocation  and  critical  pro¬ 
gram-level  decisions. 

Risk  assessment  summary  level  charts, 
detailed  matrix  charts,  and  quad  charts 
were  successfully  used  by  the  SPO 
director  on  several  occasions  to  brief 
the  program  to  higher-level  DoD  and 
Service  management.  They  were  also 
used  to  measure  the  claims  of  outside 
technology  programs  in  terms  of  how 
they  benefited  the  program.  In  some 
cases  the  risk  assessment  results 
shaped  the  direction  of  outside  tech¬ 
nology  programs  to  increase  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  they  would  yield  products 
useful  to  the  program.  Finally,  DoD 
recommended  that  related  programs 
consider  implementing  the  risk  man¬ 
agement  process  developed  by  this 
program. 

The  SPO  risk  management  process 
was  provided  to  the  contractors  at  a 
major  program  milestone.  The  contrac¬ 
tors  were  given  some  of  the  risk 
(uncertainty)  assessment  scales  and 
supporting  rationale  to  interpret  the 
scale  definitions.  We  found  that  with¬ 
out  supplemental  clarifying  informa¬ 
tion,  analysts  often  assigned  incorrect 
risk  scores.  The  contractors  were 
instructed  not  to  perform  mathemati¬ 
cal  operations  on  uncalibrated  ordinal 
risk  scales  (as  each  had  previously 
done).  They  were,  however,  encour¬ 
aged  to  investigate  using  enhanced  risk 
assessment  approaches  if  possible  (e.g., 
quantitative  analyses  based  on  cardinal 
numbers).  The  contractors  were  con¬ 
tractually  required  to  submit  annual 
Risk  Assessment  Reports,  including 
detailed  risk  assessments  and  risk  miti¬ 
gation  plans  for  any  item  identified  as 
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having  a  moderate  or  high  score  for 
the  required  risk  categories. 

Several  follow-ups  were  needed  with 
each  contractor  team  over  the  next 
year  to  insure  that  the  risk  manage¬ 
ment  process  had  been  properly  assim¬ 
ilated.  One  key  SPO  concern  was  that 
artificially  low  risk  scores  and  overly 
optimistic  risk  mitigation  plans  might 
result  since  the  two  remaining  contrac¬ 
tor  teams  were  still  in  competition.  The 
contractors  were  instructed  that  real¬ 
ism  in  assessing  and  documenting  risk 
and  generating  suitable  risk  mitigation 
plans  was  of  paramount  importance. 
Artificially  low  risk  scores  and  unrealis¬ 
tic  risk  mitigation  plans  were  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  SPO. 

Risk  (uncertainty)  assessment  method¬ 
ologies  were  also  developed  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  risk  categories.  Ordinal  scales 
were  developed  for  evaluating  design 
and  engineering,  support,  and  technol¬ 
ogy  software  risk,  support  risk,  threat 
risk,  hardware/software  integration 
risk,  and  test  procedures  risk.  Ordinal 
scales  were  also  developed  for  assess¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  meet  mission  objec¬ 
tives. 

In  addition,  several  ordinal  scales  ini¬ 
tially  developed  to  categorize  mission 
failures  associated  with  a  historical 
database  were  transformed  to  conse¬ 
quence  of  occurrence  scales.  The 
resulting  consequence  of  occurrence 
scales  were  far  better  suited  for  use  by 
the  program  than  the  single  scale  used 
earlier  by  the  RMWG. 

We  used  ordinal  scores  in  assessing  all 
but  cost  and  schedule  risk.  (Cost  and 
schedule  risk  were  assessed  using 
Commercial  Off  The  Shelf  software 
that  yields  risk  -  encompassing  both 
the  uncertainty  and  consequence 
terms.)  Although  suitable  ordinal 
scales  can  clearly  be  developed  for  the 
required  risk  categories,  some  substan¬ 
tial  limitations  exist  in  their  use. 

First  Limitation.  Ordinal  scales  yield  a 
rank-ordered  list  of  risk  (uncertainty) 
ratings  with  generally  nonlinear  scale 
increments. 


Second  Limitation.  Since  the  scores 
are  ordinal,  they  are  not  mathematical 
probabilities,  which  are  cardinal  num¬ 
bers.  ... 

Third  Limitation.  Some  correlation 
may  exist  between  risk  subcategories 
and  categories. 

Fourth  Limitation.  The  scale  cate¬ 
gories  may  not  be  composed  of  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  subcategories. 

Fifth  Limitation.  It  is  not  mathemati¬ 
cally  possible  to  generate  confidence 
intervals  for  ordinal  scales.3 

Future  Direction 

An  enhanced  risk  management  process 
was  derived  based  upon  experience 
obtained  from  two  separate  programs. 
Here,  the  RMWG  functions  have  been 
split  into  a  Risk  Management  Advisory 
Group  composed  of  analysts,  which 
develops,  reviews,  and  revises  risk 
assessments  and  risk  mitigation  plans, 
and  a  Risk  Management  Board  com¬ 
posed  of  senior  SPO  managers,  which 
is  responsible  for  prioritizing  risks  and 
allocating  resources  to  mitigate  risks. 
Improved  methods  for  performing  risk 
assessments,  planning  risk  mitigation, 
and  reporting  results  were  also  devel¬ 
oped  for  use  by  government  and  con¬ 
tractor  analysts. 

Closing 

Comments 

The  risk  management  process  and 
information  available  to  senior  man¬ 
agement  for  critical  decision  making 
was  substantially  improved  over  a  3- 
year  period.  However,  as  one  would 
expect  in  this  difficult  program  man¬ 
agement  area,  some  deficiencies  can 
still  be  identified.  Most  of  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  relate  to  cognitive  issues  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  reluctance  to  address 
program  risk  in  an  unbiased  fashion. 
These  problems  are  generally  difficult 
to  solve  or  even  identify.  For  example, 
the  National  Research  Council  stated 
that  the  risk  assessment  process  can  be 
adversely  impacted  by: 

•  an  inappropriate  reliance  on  limited 
data; 


•  the  tendency  to  impose  order  on 
random  events; 

•  the  tendency  to  fit  ambiguous  evi¬ 
dence  into  predispositions; 

•  the  tendency  to  systematically  omit 
components  of  risk;  and 

•  overconfidence  in  the  reliability  of 
analyses.6 

In  addition,  when  faced  with  ambigu¬ 
ous  or  uncertain  information,  people 
have  a  tendency  to  interpret  it  as  con¬ 
firming  their  preexisting  beliefs;  with 
new  data  they  tend  to  accept  informa¬ 
tion  that  confirms  their  beliefs  but  to 
question  new  information  that  con¬ 
flicts  with  them  7 

Those  responsible  for  program  risk 
management  must  recognize  that  hav¬ 
ing  a  faithfully  followed,  structured  risk 
management  process  is  critical  to  max¬ 
imizing  program  success.  However,  for 
the  risk  management  process  to  yield 
worthwhile  results  it  must  be 
embraced  by  the  senior  SPO  leader¬ 
ship  and  applied  in  an  unbiased 
fashion. 
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•  Mission.  What  basic  agency  activi¬ 
ty  do  we  exist  to  provide?  Whom 
do  we  serve?  What  do  we  do  for 
them? 

•  Vision.  What  sort  of  world  will  we 
live  in  10  years  from  now?  What 
position  should  we  occupy  in  that 
world?  Do  we  want  to  be  the  Rolls 
Royce  or  the  Volkswagen  of  our 
industry? 

•  Critical  Success  Factors.  What  are 
the  few  major  keys  to  achieving  our 
vision?  The  things  that,  if  we  have 
them,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  else  we 
lack;  but  if  we  don’t  have  them,  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  else  we  have. 

•  Assessment  of  the  Present.  In  each 
of  the  Critical  Success  Factors,  how 
well  do  we  measure  up  today?  How 
does  (and  will)  the  external  environ¬ 
ment  affect  our  ability  to  succeed? 

•  Strategic  Objectives.  Knowing  what 
we  must  have  to  succeed,  and  what 
we  have  today,  what  goals  must  we 
reach  to  close  the  critical  gaps? 

•  Tactics.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
reach  those  critical  goals,  given  our 
current  resources  and  environment? 
Did  we  remember  to  consider  peo¬ 
ple’s  feelings  in  our  plans  for 
change? 

•  Action  Plans.  Who  will  carry  out  the 
planned  tactics?  When?  What 
resources  must  be  provided?  Don’t 
forget  to  manage  the  feelings  of  peo¬ 
ple  caught  in  upheaval!  How  should 
we  measure  our  progress  toward 
these  goals?  Will  we  know  when  we 
have  reached  our  destination? 

Mission 

A  mission  statement  constantly 
reminds  us  of  our  basic  purpose.  If  it 
isn’t  accurate,  we  will  be  firing  at  the 
wrong  target.  It  needs  to  address  how 
we  serve  a  need  for  our  customer,  not 
what  we  want  from  the  customer.  An 
American  automaker  once  decided  that 
its  business  was  making  money,  not 
making  automobiles.  Some  say  that’s 
when  its  troubles  began. 


A  mission  statement  should  not  focus 
too  narrowly.  If,  for  example,  your 
product  is  “carburetor,”  you  will  fail  to 
see  “fuel. injection”  when  it  comes 
along,  and  someone  will  take  your 
market  away.  The  true  product  here  is 
“fuel-air  mixtures.”  Think  about  the 
customer  and  the  outcome,  not  about 
the  technology  now  used  to  achieve 
the  outcome. 

Vision 

A  vision  represents  the  highest  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  organization.  It  must  chal¬ 
lenge  and  inspire  its  members.  Some 
examples  of  well-written  visions  are: 


The  best  vision  statements  are  brief 
and  memorable.  Explanations  may 
accompany  it,  but  the  vision  itself 
needs  to  be  short. 

The  first  step  in  creating  a  vision  of  the 
future  is  to  make  specific,  explicitly 
stated  assumptions  about  the  future 
environment.  This  requires  the  fine  art 
of  “futuring,”  which  is  admittedly  a 
risky  proposition.  For  example,  do  you 
remember  all  the  talk  about  the 
“leisure  society?”  How  much  leisure 
have  you  had  lately?  Since  the  plan  will 
rest  on  one’s  assumptions,  the  plan 
must  change  if  the  assumptions  prove 
invalid.  An  annual  (or  more  frequent) 
check  of  the  validity  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  is  the  best  way  to  decide  when  to 
reassess  the  plan. 

The  second  part  of  visioning  is  creating 
a  picture  of  the  ideal  organization  to 
deal  with  this  assumed  future.  I  like  to 
use  the  technique  of  “structured  vision¬ 
ing”  (which  I  learned  here  at  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College) 
to  develop  this  picture.  I  find  that  even 
the  most  hard-headed  geologists,  who 
deal  in  “just  the  facts,  ma’am,”  can 
describe  their  ideal  work  environment. 
It  usually  includes  a  very  altruistic  view 
of  service  to  the  nation.  The  trouble 


comes  when  different  members  of  a 
management  team  have  radically  differ¬ 
ent  visions,  and  they  discover  that  they 
have  been  working  at  cross  purposes 
for  years.  Before  creating  a  plan,  resolu¬ 
tion  of  these  conflicts  is  extremely 
important. 

Critical  Success 
Factors 

The  first  step  toward  achieving  the 
vision  is  to  identify  the  key  factors  nec¬ 
essary  for  success.  For  example,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  personal  vision  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  free  ski  passes  given 
to  those  over  70  years  old.  If  I  plan  to 
be  around  and  in  shape  to  do  that,  I 
need  to  start  working  on  it  now.  Physi¬ 
cal  conditioning  becomes  a  Critical 
Success  Factor,  not  just  something  nice 
to  have.  Also,  I’d  be  a  little  foolish  to 
accept  a  job  in  Alabama.  My  location, 
one  hour  from  Breckinridge,  Keystone, 
and  Winter  Park,  is  a  strategic 
advantage. 

One  of  my  colleagues  says  that  Chief 
Executive  Officers  (CEO)  of  outstand¬ 
ing  companies  can  readily  identify  a 
small  number  of  critical  corporate  fac¬ 
tors  that  promote  success  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  but  CEOs  of  failing  companies 
can  usually  name  35-50  “key  factors.” 
The  art  of  focusing  one’s  efforts  on  a 
few  critical  factors  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  worthwhile  plan.  No 
consultant  can  tell  you  what  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  in  your  company;  you  must 
identify  each  one.  We  can,  however, 
help  you  focus  your  efforts  —  a  task 
that  may  appear  deceptively  simple, 
but  is  actually  harder  than  it  seems. 

Assessment 
Of  the  Present 

The  planning  team  should  assign  a 
team  of  knowledgeable  stakeholders  to 
assess  each  critical  factor.  These  teams 
gather  data  and  reach  decisions  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
organization  in  their  assigned  factor, 
and  evaluate  opportunities  and  threats 
from  outside.  This  is  the  classical 
SWOT  (Strengths,  Weaknesses, 
Opportunities,  Threats)  analysis.  It 
requires  data  and  analysis.  Too  many 
teams  want  to  whip  this  task  off  the 
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top  of  their  heads  in  half  a  day.  How¬ 
ever,  its  importance  merits  more  than 
superficial  treatment. 

Strategic  Objectives 

The  SWOT  assessment  helps  the  team 
develop  strategies  to  close  the  critical 
gaps  between  what  exists  today,  and 
what  must  be  “futured”  to  meet  the 
critical  success  factor.  Even  with 
unlimited  resources,  most  teams  could 
produce  endless  lists  of  strategies! 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  art  of  selecting 
strategies  is  to  distinguish  the  “critical 
few”  strategies  from  the  “trivial  many” 
-  the  “Pareto  Principle.” 

The  team  then  states  each  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  few  strategies  in  a  specific,  measur¬ 
able  form  called  a  Strategic  Objective. 
The  word  “objective”  implies  a  specific, 
measurable  point  in  time  and  space. 
Rather  than  a  general  statement  such 
as,  “We  gotta  improve  customer  satis¬ 
faction,”  it  specifies  and  quantifies  that, 
“We  will  decrease  new  model  develop¬ 
ment  time  from  60  months  to  24 
months  within  the  next  5  years.” 

Strategic  objectives  should  be  long- 
range,  roughly  comparable  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  horizon  itself.  They  do  not 
change  within  that  horizon,  unless  the 
underlying  assumptions  do  not  prove 
to  be  true.  Again,  the  Pareto  Principle 
is  crucial.  Postulating  a  thousand 
strategic  objectives  will  only  dilute 
efforts  to  achieve  the  critical  few. 

Tactics 

Tactical  planning  answers  the  “how-to- 
do”  questions  raised  by  the  “what-to- 
do’s”  in  the  strategic  objectives.  They 
are  shorter  in  duration,  more  specific, 
and  subject  to  change  if  they  don’t 
work  as  planned,  or  if  they  meet  unan¬ 
ticipated  resistance.  Each  strategic 
objective  will  require  a  few  well-coordi¬ 
nated  tactical  actions. 

Planning  teams  often  delegate  each  tac¬ 
tic  to  one  or  two  organizational  sub¬ 
units  that  have  specific  responsibilities 
in  the  area  in  question.  The  Japanese 
have  a  technique  they  call  Hoshin 
kanri,  translated  roughly  as  “catch-ball.” 
The  term  describes  the  act  of  tossing 


Strengths,  Weaknesses, 
Opportunitites,  and 
Threats  —  a  SWOT  team 
of  knowledgeable 
stakeholders  should 
assess  critical  factors 
and  plan  strategies. 


the  plan  back  and  forth  between  the 
steering  team  and  the  sub-units,  to 
negotiate  the  contribution  of  each  sub¬ 
unit  to  the  achievement  of  the  strategic 
objective.  Coordination  of  effort,  while 
still  allowing  each  sub-unit  to  use  its 
creativity  and  professional  knowledge, 
is  the  object  of  this  process'. 

Once  a  year  or  so,  the  planning  team 
should  assess  progress  on  each  tactic, 
and  alter  the  plan  if  things  have  not 
progressed  as  anticipated. 

Action 

Plans 

The  final  stage  of  planning  involves  the 
details  of  executing  the  tactics  and  the 
plan  for  measuring  progress.  The  for¬ 


mer  is  familiar  to  all  of  us:  the  who, 
what,  when,  where,  and  how  of  the 
plan.  The  latter  is  not  typical  in  most 
government  operations  and  needs 
some  explanation. 

•  Measurements  in  government  have 
seemed  to  concentrate  mostly  on  the 
l  size  of  budget  and  staff.  These  are 
input  measures,  and  in  the  past  have 
determined  the  importance  and  the 
pay  grade  of  management.  The  second 
type  of  measure  is  the  output  measure, 
such  as  how  many  pieces  of  paper  we 
process,  or  how  many  meetings  we 
attend.  These  data  are  easy  to  produce 
and  tend  to  demonstrate  our  busyness 
but  not  our  success.  In  the  long  run, 
what  really  matters  is  whether  all  these 
resources  and  all  these  outputs  cause 
any  positive  results.  Now  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  outcomes ,  which  are  what 
GPRA  demands  and  what  any  reason¬ 
able  organization  uses  to  justify  its 
existence. 

The  .proper  measure  of  effectiveness 
of  a  government  organization  is  not 
its  consumption  of  resources,  or  the 
weight  of  paper  it  puts  out,  but  the 
effect  it  has  on  society.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  outcomes  are  hard  to  identify  and 
hard  to  quantify.  For  example,  a  leg¬ 
end  tells  that  Saint  Patrick  drove  the 
snakes  out  of  Ireland.  The  absence  of 
snakes  there  might  support  this 
assertion,  unless  we  find  that  the  fos¬ 
sil  record  shows  there  never  have 
been  any  snakes  in  Ireland!  As  in  any 
good  scientific  experiment,  the  mea¬ 
surement  process  consists  of  the 
sequence,  “Measure  baseline,  make  a 
change,  measure  result,  compute 
outcome.”  The  classic  system 
requires  that  changes  be  made  one  at 
a  time,  so  that  an  outcome  can  be 
linked  directly  to  a  single  cause.  Try 
that  in  government!  A  newer  tech¬ 
nique  called  “design  of  experiments” 
makes  it  possible  to  study  several 
variables  simultaneously  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  relative  effect  attributable  to 
each  (as  well  as  the  collective  effects 
of  combinations  of  variables). 

A  final  word  on  the  human  side  of  the 
equation.  We  whose  backgrounds  are 
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in  the  technical  areas  tend  to  feel  that  a 
good  strategic  plan  will  sell  itself  to  the 
people  -  not  so.  Managing  the  feelings 
of  people  involved  in  the  great  changes 
brought  about  by  most  good  strategic 
plans  is  an  integral  part  of  the  planning 
process.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  single 
most  critical  determinant  factor  of 
whether  a  plan  succeeds  or  fails.  So 
bring  the  Human  Resources  people 
into  the  process  early,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  participate. 

Techniques 
For  Planning 

The  Total  Quality  Management 
teachers  have  developed  many  useful 
techniques  for  planning  teams.  For 
example,  facilitators  are  critical  for 
planning  teams  (especially  in  first¬ 
time  planning  efforts),  although  their 
role  is  somewhat  more  directive  than 
in  a  quality  improvement  team.  I 
therefore  call  this  person  a  coach 
rather  than  a  facilitator ,  to  suggest  a 
more  active  role  in  directing  process, 
although  not  in  directing  outcome. 
The  Seven  Planning  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Tools  taught  by  Michael  Bras¬ 
sard  of  Goal/QPC1  are  invaluable, 
but  not  easy  to  learn.  Sequential 
team  meetings  with  intervals 
between  for  data  collection,  consoli¬ 
dation,  and  review,  which  is  used  in 


The  act  of  tossing  the 
plan  back  and  forth 
between  the  steering 
team  and  sub-units.. .to 
coordinate  effort. 


Conclusion 

My  closing  thought  is  for  those  man¬ 
agers  who  say,  “I  don’t  have  time  to 
plan!”  One  of  the  best  managers  I 
know  says,  “Managing  is  planning.  Not 
to  plan  is  not  to  manage!”  I 
believe  that  for  too  many  years, 
most  of  us  managers  have  been 
spending  our  days  running  around  our 
shops  putting  out  fires.  We  get  a  lot  of 
encouragement  in  this  activity  from 
our  superiors,  who  kindly  allow  us  to 
help  fight  their  fires,  too.  Anyone  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  good  municipal  fire 
department  knows  that  a  tremendous 
emphasis  is  placed  on  fire  prevention 
and  on  disaster  planning.  I  think  we 
need  to  follow  that  example.  Let’s  get 
out  of  the  firefighting  mode  (too  bad  — 
it’s  really  exciting!)  and  get  into  the  fire 
prevention  game. 


Reference 

Brassard,  Michael,  The  Memory  Jogger 
PIus+,  Goal/QPC,  13  Branch  Street, 
Methuen,  Mass.  01844 


most  Total  Quality  Management  pro¬ 
cesses,  are  also  useful  for  strategic 
planning  teams.  Unlike  some  consul¬ 
tants,  I  consider  that  expecting  to 
complete  a  plan  in  a  single  3-day 
workshop  is  unrealistic  and  counter¬ 
productive. 


ALL  ABOARD... 

On  October  17, 1995,  about  15  DSHC  staffers, 

SPOUSES,  AND  SIGNIFICANT  OTHERS  TOOK  A  DAY'S  LEAVE 
AND  TRADED  STRESS,  TRAFFIC,  AND  DAY-TO-DAY  ROUTINE 
FOR  A  CHANGE  OF  PACE  —  A  RIDE  ON  THE  WESTERN 

Maryland  Railroad's  "Mountain  Thunder”  steam 
locomotive.  Departing  from  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  during  the  peak  of  "leaf  turning,”  the 

TRAIN  WOUND  ITS  WAY  ACROSS  MOUNTAINS  AND  VALLEYS 
TO  THE  PICTURESQUE  TOWN  OF  FROSTBURG,  MARYLAND. 

Right  (standing):  Tim  Decker,  Brakeman;  3rd  from 

RIGHT  (STANDING):  HOWARD  HOVATTER,  ENGINEER;  CEN¬ 
TER  (standing):  Ray  Larson,  Fireman. 


Photo  by  Richard  Mattox 
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DIVERSITY 


DSNC'S  Navy  Chair 
Honored  at  Hispanic  National 
Achievement  Awards  Conference 

COLLIE  J.  JOHNSON 


The  Defense  Systems  Manage¬ 
ment  College  (DSMC),  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia,  is  proud  to 
announce  the  selection  of  one 
its  own  as  a  winner  in  the  His¬ 
panic  Engineer  National  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  competition.  Professor 
Gibson  G.  LeBoeuf,  Navy  Chair, 
DSMC  Executive  Institute,  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the  nation’s  Hispanic 
engineers  and  scientists  for  1995. 

Winners  in  each  category  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  independent  selection 
committee  comprised  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  industry,  government,  and 
academia.  Professor  LeBoeuf  won  in 
the  category  of  Professional  Achieve¬ 
ment,  Military,  and  was  honored  at 
the  annual  Hispanic  Engineer 
National  Achievement  Award  Confer¬ 
ence  (HENAAC)  on  October  14, 
1995,  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas. 

A  popular  professor  and  colleague 
around  the  DSMC  Fort  Belvoir  cam¬ 
pus,  “Gib”  is  a  recognized  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  an  outstanding  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  Hispanic  heritage. 
Born  and  raised  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  his  native  language  is  Spanish, 
which  he  speaks  and  writes  fluently. 
English  is  his  second  language  -  a 
fact  not  readily  discernible  due  to  his 
mastery  of  the  printed  and  spoken 
nuances  of  the  English  language. 

Professor  LeBoeuf  earned  his  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  Degree  in  Mechanical 


Professor  Gibson  G. 
LeBoeuf,  Navy  Chair, 
DSMC  Executive  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the 
nation's  Hispanic 
engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists  for  1995. 


Engineering  in  1969  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit,  and  holds  a  gradu¬ 
ate  certificate  in  Engineering  Man¬ 
agement  from  American  University, 
which  he  received  in  1974.  He  also 
completed  the  Harvard  Advanced 
Management  Program  in  1985. 

After  graduation  from  college,  he 
accepted  an  assignment  as  a  project 
engineer  with  the  POLARIS  FBM 
Project  Office,  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Professor  LeBoeuf  has  more 
than  25  years’  experience  in  marine, 
naval  architectural,  and  mechanical 
engineering  disciplines,  including 
acquisition  of  major  complex 
weapons  systems.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  as  the  Navy  Chair  at 
DSMC,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Honorable  Malcolm  Wallop,  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  was  a 
Senior  Legislative  Fellow  primarily 
involved  with  Senate  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee  defense-related 
issues. 

A  member  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  and  American  Society  of 
Engineers,  Professor  LeBoeuf  cur¬ 
rently  serves  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy’s  Hispanic  Council  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Association  and  the  Haivard  Busi¬ 
ness  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hispanic  Federal 
Executives  and  serves  on  the  DSMC 
Corporate  Leadership  Board.  Profes¬ 
sor  LeBoeuf  is  listed  in  Who's  Who 
in  America. 


Ms.  Johnson  is  Managing  Editor,  Program  Manager,  DSMC  Press. 
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Announcing 


DSHC  Press 

Announces  Publication  of 
1994-1995  Research  Fellows  Report 

Vlodernization  in  Lean  Times: 
Modifications  and  Upgrades 


This  report,  written  by  three  military  research  fellows 
at  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College 
(DSMC),  summarizes  research  efforts  during  their 
1 1-month  fellowship  program.  The  Services  selected 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  R.  Evans,  USA;  Cmdr.  Kathleen  M. 
Lyman,  USN;  and  Lt.  Col.  Michael  S.  Ennis,  USAF,  to  attend 
this  annual  military  research  fellowship  program  and  offer 
their  varied  expertise  in  the  area  of  systems  acquisition. 

This  program,  sponsored  under  the  auspices  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  &  Technology 
(USD[A&T]),  has  two  goals.  First,  it  provides  an  advanced 
professional  education  for  selected  military  officers  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  at  the  Harvard  Business  School’s 
Program  for  Management  Development;  and  second,  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  research  in  an  area  of  interest  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  acquisition  community.  The 
DSMC,  in  keeping  with  its  role  as  the  center  for  systems 
management  excellence  within  the  DoD  and  cooperating 
with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business,  provided  the 
means  for  conducting  this  fellowship. 

The  1994-95  Fellows’  research  topic  was  modifications  and 
upgrades.  As  the  replacement  cycle  for  weapon  systems 
grows  and  the  turnover  in  technology  shortens,  one  answer 
to  maintaining  an  effective  weapon  system  is  through  modi¬ 
fications  or  upgrades.  This  report  provides  a  concise,  top- 
level  review  of  the  DoD  regulations,  policies,  and  guidance 
pertaining  to  major  weapon  systems’  modification  and 
upgrades.  Since  modification  and  upgrades  are  normally 
handled  at  the  Service  level,  this  report  offers  a  review  of 
each  Service’s  policies  and  procedures.  The  report  was  not 
constrained  to  the  DoD  only;  the  fellows  studied  the  modifi¬ 
cation  and  upgrade  procedures  for  industry,  other  countries, 
and  one  other  government  agency  in  an  effort  to  provide  an 
insight  into  how  others  perform  this  process. 

Government  personnel  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  this 
report  may  send  a  written  request  to  the  following  address: 


DEFENSE  SYST  MGMT  COLLEGE 
ATTN  AS  PR 
9820  BELVOIR  RD 
SUITE  G38 

FT  BELVOIR  VA  22060-5565 

Government  personnel  may  also  telefax  their  requests  on 
official  stationery  to  (703)  805-3726. 

Nongovernment  organizations  and  employees  may  order 
the  report  by  contacting  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
(202)  512-1800.  Request  GPO  Stock  Number  008-020- 
01366-8  -  Cost:  $10.00.  Telephone  credit  card  orders  can 
be  made  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  eastern  time,  to  (202)  512-1800. 
Orders  can  also  be  telefaxed  24  hours  a  day  to  (202)  512* 
2250. 

Should  you  have  any  other  questions  regarding  the  1994- 
1995  Research  Fellows  Report  or  how  to  obtain  a  copy, 
please  call  (703)  805-4366  or  DSN:  655-4366. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA 


Acquisition  Reform 
Communications  Center  (ARCC) 
Broadcasts  First  Program  via  Satellite 


Interim  FASA-94  Rules 


ARCC  Presents  First  Broadcast 

On  June  28,  1995,  the  Acquisition 
Reform  Communications  Center 
(ARCC)  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 


Ms.  Ackerman  is  a  State  Department  employee 
and  member  of  the  FASA  Simplified  Acquisition 
Procedures/FACNET  Team. 

Ms.  Benzel  is  a  General  Services  Administration 
employee  and  Director  of  CustomerA/endor  Rela¬ 
tions,  Service  Acquisition  Center,  Federal  Supply 
Service. 

Mr.  Dolan  is  a  Visiting  Professor,  DSMC,  and  the 
ARCC  Broadcast  Moderator. 

Col.  Hayes,  USA,  is  the  Director,  Acquisition  Reform 
Communications  Center  (ARCC),  Defense  Acquisi¬ 
tion  University 

Ms.  Maykowskyj  is  a  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
employee  and  Team  Leader  of  the  FASA  Simplified 
'Acquisition  Procedures/FACNET  Team. 

Ms.  Moss  is  a  General  Services  Administration 
employee  and  Team  Leader  of  the  FASA  Small 
Business  Team. 


y  now  most  of  our  profession- 
al  acquisition  workforce  is 
aware  that  Congress  passed 
'and  the  President  signed  into 
law  on  October  13,  1994,  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act 
(FASA)  of  1994,  which  made  funda¬ 
mental  changes  to  the  federal  acquisi¬ 
tion  system.  Specifically,  FASA  requires 
that  all  acquisition  changes  be  imple¬ 
mented  no  later  than  October  12, 
1995.  Special  teams  of  federal  employ¬ 
ees,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  the  General  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration  (GSA),  have 
produced  rules  to  implement  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  FASA 


University  (DAU)  presented  the  first  in 
a  series  of  satellite  broadcasts  to  dis¬ 
tribute  information  on  the  new  rules. 
Originating  live  from  the  Army  Logis¬ 
tics  Management  College  at  Ft.  Lee, 
Va.,  the  broadcast  reached  over  15 
thousand  people.  Included  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  contracting  officers  and 


contracting  specialists,  purchasing 
agents,  small  business  specialists,  legal 
representatives,  auditors,  contract  edu¬ 
cators,  and  their  industry  counterparts. 

The  broadcast  focused  on  several  key 
areas:  the  simplified  acquisition  thresh¬ 
old;  micro-purchasing;  the  use  of  the 
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Photo  by  Richard  Mattox 


government  purchase  card;  simplified 
acquisition  procedures;  electronic 
commerce,  electronic  data  interchange 
(EC/EDI);  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Computer  Network  (FACNET);  and 
small  business  set-asides.  Lasting 
approximately  ll/2  hours  followed  by  a 
1  Vi-hour  question-and-answer  period, 
the  session  was  presented  by  the  team 
leader  and  other  experts  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  interim  rules. 

The  following  highlights  were  covered 
during  the  broadcast: 

Simplified  Acquisition 
Threshold/Simplified  Acquisition 
Procedures 

The  FASA  established  the  simplified 
acquisition  threshold  at  $100K  and 
established  simplified  acquisition  pro¬ 
cedures  for  procurements  up  through 
this  threshold.  Procurements  under 
the  simplified  acquisition  threshold  are 
exempt  from  15  specific  acquisition 
statutes  and  related  provisions/claus- 


es.  Procurements  exceeding  the  micro¬ 
purchase  threshold  ($2500)  but  not 
exceeding  $100K  are  reserved  for 
small  business  concerns.  It  was 
emphasized  during  the  broadcast  that 
the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
($100K)  does  not  equal  simplified 
acquisition  procedures.  In  other 
words,  a  contracting  office  does  not 
automatically  have  the  authority  to  use 
simplified  acquisition  procedures  for 
acquisitions  up  through  $100K.  In 
order  to  have  this  authority,  the  con¬ 
tracting  office  must  be  interim  FAC- 
NET-certified. 

Electronic  Contracting/Electronic 
Data  Interchange  (EC/EDI)  — 
FACNET 

The  FACNET  is  the  government  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce/ electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  systems  architecture  for  the 
acquisition  of  supplies  and  services 
that  provides  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  of  acquisition  information. 
Accordingly,  FACNET  will  provide 


Preparing  for  the  first  ARCC  Satellite 
Broadcast  on  June  28,1 995,  from 
left:  Victoria  Moss,  GSA,  Team  Leader 
of  the  FASA  Small  Business  Team;  Col 
Kevin  O'Brien,  USAF,  Member  [Legal]  of 
the  Simplified  Acquisition  Proce- 
dures/FACNET  Team;  Diana 
Maykowsykj,  Team  Leader  of  the 
FASA  Simpufied  Acquisition  Proce- 
dures/FACNETTeam;  David  Drabkin, 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform; 
Mary  Ackerman,  State  Department, 
Member  of  the  FASA  Simplified  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Procedures/FACNET  Team;  Thomas 
J.  Dolan,  Jr.,  Visring  Professor,  DSMC, 
and  Broadcast  Moderator;  Mary  Lou 
Benzel,  GSA,  Director  of 
Customer/Vendor  Relations,  Service 
Acquisition  Center,  Federal  Supply  Ser¬ 
vice.  Seated:  Urry  Lerer,  Defense 
Acquisition  University,  Broadcast 
Director.  Behind  camera:  Col  Sharolyn 
Hayes,  USA,  Director  of  the  Acquisition 
Reform  Communications  Center  (ARCC). 


contracting  offices  the  electronic  data 
interchange  capability  to  post 
widespread  notices  of  contracting 
opportunities,  to  issue  solicitations  to 
receive  quotes,  to  permit  industry 
access  to  notices  and  solicitations,  and 
to  permit  industry  to  submit 
quotations.  Once  a  contracting  office 
is  interim  FACNET-certified,  it  may 
use  simplified  -acquisition  procedures 
at  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 


The  broadcast  focused 
on  the  simplfied  acqui¬ 
sition  threshold,  micro¬ 
publishing,  the  govern¬ 
ment  credit  card, 
simplified  acquisition 
procedures,  EC/EDI, 
EACNET  and  small 


($100K).  The  requirement  to  post 
contract  notices  or  publish  in  the  Com¬ 
merce  Business  Daily  does  not  apply  to 
contract  actions  that  are  processed  via 
FACNET.  The  DoD  Electronic  Com¬ 
merce  Office  is  presently  distributing 
information  on  the  interim  FACNET 
certification  procedures. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

For  further  information  on  Interim  FASA-94  Rules, 
contact  your  Service/Agency  representative: 


Army 

hr.  James  Brown  (703)  274-81 90 

Army  Materiel  Command  DSN  284-81 90 
Acquisition  Improvement 
Task  Force  FAX:  (703)  274-31 98 

jwbrown@hqamc.army.mii 


Kavy/Narines 

Ms.  Alex  Dean  (703)602-0263 

Office  of  the  Assistant  DSN  332-2849 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  FAX:  (704)  602-5481 

(Research,  Development  and  Acquisition) 

dean_alex@asnrdad.acq-ref.navy.mil 


Air  Force 

Maj.  Kimberly  Hurd,  USAF  (703)  697-8947 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  DSN  227-8947 

the  Air  Force  FAX:  (703)  614-1491 

Acquisition  Management 
Policy  Division  hurd@aqpo.af.mil 


Defense  Logistics  Agency 

Ms.  Ynette  Shelkin  (703)  767-1 356 

Procurement  Directorate  DSN  427-1 356 

Contract  Policy  Team  FAX:  (703)  767-1 401 
ynette_shelkin@hq.dla.mil 


Coast  Guard 

Ms.  Kathy  Strauss  (202)  267-1 1 70 

Procurement  Management  Division 

FAX:  (202)267-4011 


Federal  Government  (Civilian  Agencies) 

Mr.  Michael  Miller 

(202)501-3618 

Federal  Acquisition 

FAX:  (202)  501-3341 

Institute  (FAI) 

michael.miller@gsa.gov 

Industry 

Ms.  Donna  Ireton 

(703)998-3900 

National  Contract  Management 

Association  (NCMA) 

FAX:  (703)  824-5699 

Ms.  Ella  Schiralli 

(703)907-7585 

Electronic  Industries 

FAX:  (703)  841-2802 

Association  (EIA) 

eschiralii@eia.org 

Mr.  Wayne  Glass 

(703)416-6500 

American  Defense  Preparedness 

Association  (ADPA) 

FAX:  (703)  41 6-6501 

Ms.  Jody  Olmer 

(703)463-5522 

Chamber  of  Commerce  FAX:  (703)  887-3445 

Acquisition  Reform  Communications  Center 
(ARCC) 


Col.  Sharolyn  I.  Hayes,  USA  (703)  845-6755 
Director  FAX:  (703)  379-43 19 

hayessi@acq.osd.mil 

Ms.  Kelley  Jacobs  (703)  845-6634 

FAX:  (703)379-4319 
jacobskm@acq.osd.mil 


Industry  participants  were  advised  that 
they  must  register  with  the  Centralized 
Contractor  Registration  Office  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  order  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  government  electronical¬ 
ly.  They  were  advised  that  further 
information  on  EC/EDI  could  be 
obtained  by  contracting  the  EC/EDI 
hot  line  at  1-800-EDI-3414. 

Micro-Purchases 

Included  in  this  section  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  was  information  on  the  new 
micro-purchase  threshold,  which  has 
been  established  at  $2500.  The  inter¬ 
im  rule  on  micro-purchasing  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  December  15,  1994,  and  was 
effective  on  the  date  of  publication. 
Micro-purchases  are  not  required  to  be 
set  aside  for  small  business  concerns 
and  are  exempt  from  the  Buy  American 
Act.  The  government-wide  Commer¬ 
cial  Purchase  Card  is  the  preferred 
method  for  micro-purchases.  In  using 
the  purchase  card,  one  must  comply 
with  FAR  Part  8,  Required  Sources  of 
Supply.  Finally,  individuals  who  are 
delegated  micro-purchase  authority 
and  who  are  unlikely  to  exceed  $20K 
in  any  12-month  period  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  procurement  officials  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Procurement  Integrity  Act. 


For  further  technical  information 
contact  the  following  Service/ Agency  representatives: 


TECHNICAL  1 


Simplified  Acquisition  Procedures  (SAP) 

Diana  Maykowskyj  (703)  767-1 364 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  DSN  427-1 364 

SAP  Team  Leader  FAX:  (703)  767-1 401 

Ms.  Mary  Ackerman  (703)  516-1 687 

Department  of  State  FAX:  (703)  875-6155 
SAP  Team 

Member  m.ackerman@dos.us-state.gov 


Electronic  Contracting/FACNET 

Help  Desk/Hotline  1  -800  334-34 1 4 

GSA  Advantage  -  'On-line  Shopping  Service' 
Help  Desk/Hotline  (703)  305-7359 


Federal  Government  Purchase  Card  (IFIPAC) 

Ms.  Mary  Lou  Benze!  (703)305-6658 

FAX:  (703)  305-5094 
mary.benzel@gsa.gov 


NFORMATION 


Small  Business 

Ms.  Victoria  Moss 

(202)501-4764 

General  Services 

Administration 

FAX:  (202)  501-3341 

Small  Business 

Team  Leader 

viaoria.moss@gsa.gov 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr.  David  Drabkin  (703)  61 4-3882 

Office  of  the  Deputy  FAX:  (703)  61 4-1 690 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Acquisition  Reform  (ODUSD[AR]) 

Program  Manager, 

FASA-94  Implementation  drabkid@acq.osd.mil 


Small  Business 
Set-Asides 

The  FASA  reserved  acquisitions 
between  $2500  and  $100K  for  small 
businesses.  An  acquisition  must  be  set 
aside  if  there  are  two  or  more  small 
businesses  that  can  meet  the  govem- 
ment’s  needs  and  are  competitive  with 
market  prices  with  regard  to  quality 
and  delivery.  Detailed  information  on 
small  business  reservations  was  cov¬ 
ered  during  the  broadcast. 

Government  Purchase  Card 

The  session  on  the  Government  Pur¬ 
chase  Card  included  several  topics  of 
interest  under  FASA  Current  statistics 
were  presented  that  showed  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  the  use  of  the  card 
since  the  passage  of  FASA  in  October 
of  1994.  The  history  of  the  program 
was  discussed  as  well  as  the  benefits 
and  controls  embedded  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  part  of  the  contract  between 
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ARE  YOU 
MY 

FACNET? 


GSA  and  Rocky  Mountain  BankCard 
Systems.  Discussion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agency  internal  procedures  as 
well  as  comprehensive  purchase  card 
training  were  also  presented.  Current 
restrictions  were  addressed  along  with 
the  requirement  to  first  check  manda¬ 
tory  source  of  supply  items  before 
using  the  card  to  purchase  on  the 
open  market.  The  GSA’s  acceptance  of 
the  purchase  card  at  its  Customer  Sup¬ 
ply  Centers  was  also  mentioned. 

FASA  Broadcast  — 

A  Team  Effort 

Putting  a  FASA  broadcast  together  is  a 
team  effort.  That  team  is  made  up  of 
DoD  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Defense 
Logistics  Agency),  the  many  civilian 
agencies  of  the  federal  government, 
our  industry  partners,  schools,  and 
communication  facilities  that 
make  all  the  uplinks,  down¬ 
links,  and  keep  us  on-line. 

Lest  we  forget,  another  vital 
link  is  all  the  people  who  make 
the  changes  happen.  From  the  leaders 
and  members  of  the  individual  FASA 
teams  come  the  “new”  rules. 

Getting  Started 

The  first  step  is  getting  a  rule(s)  ready 
for  publication.  Once  the  team  agrees 
on  what  the  changes  should  be; 
argues,  discusses,  and  resolves  the 
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industry  to  access 


issues  internally  (as  an  example,  with¬ 
in  the  Simplified  Acquisition  Proce- 
dures/FACNET  team);  then  the  “pro¬ 
posed”  rules  are  put  out  for  public 
comment...usually  30-60  days.  The 
team  reconvenes,  reviews,  and  pre¬ 
pares  responses  to  all  the  comments. 
If  necessary,  the  rules  are  rewritten 
taking  into  account  the  public  com¬ 
ments.  The  rules  are  then  sent  back  to 
agencies  for  re-comment.  Once 
agreed  upon,  the  rules  are  sent  to  the 
Federal  Procurement  Council  for 
review  and  approval.  Once  approved, 
the  rules  are  sent  to  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget  for  review;  and 
finally,  the  rules  are  sent  to  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Register,  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration, 
for  formatting  and  publishing. 

Future  Broadcasts 

The  publication  of  a  rule  in  the  Feder¬ 
al  Register  is  the  driver  behind 
putting  a  broadcast  together,  and 
serves  you,  the  audience,  in  two 
ways:  keeping  you  informed,  and 
providing  initial  training.  As  new  rules 
are  published  in  the  Federal  Register , 
the  DUSD(AR)/DAU/ARCC  will  con¬ 
duct  additional  future  satellite  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  rules  covering  the  FASA 
94.  The  ARCC  expects  to  issue  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  time  and  date  for  these 
broadcasts  as  they  are  finalized. 


The  Defense  Acquisition 
University's  Acquisition 
Reform  Communications 
Center  (ARCC),  headed  by 
Col.  Sharoiyn  I.  Hayes,  USA, 
continues  its  mission  to 
communicate  fundamental 
changes  in  the  federal 
acquisition  system.  Pictured: 

FASA-94  team  members 
rehearse  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  D.C,  for  their 
August  23, 1 995  satellite 
broadcast  to  the  professional  acquisition  workforce.  From  left  Mr. 
John  Galbraith,  FASA-94  Team  Leader,  Contract  Finance/Payment 
Mr.  Craig  Hodge,  FASA-94  Team  Leader,  Protest  and  Disputes;  Lt 


Col.  Julius  Rothiein,  USA, 
FASA-94  Team  Leader, 
Ethics;  Mr.  Robert  Sebold, 
Counsel  for  FASA  94,  Spe- 
aai  Contracting  Methods 
Team;  Mr.  Daniel  Tuccia- 
rone,  FASA-94  Team  Lead¬ 
er,  Audit  Mr.  David  Drabkin, 
ODUSD(AR),  Program 
Manager  for  Implementa¬ 
tion  of  FASA-94;  Col.  Larry 
Trowel,  USAF,  FASA-94 
Team  Leader,  Commercial 
Contracting;  Ms.  Melissa 
Rider,  FASA-94  Team  Leader,  Contract  Award;  Mr.  Clarence  Belton, 
FASA-94  Team  Leader,  Cost  Principles;  Mr.  Al  Winston,  FASA-94 
Team  Leader,  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  (TINA). 


Photo  by  Richard  Mattox 
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Innovative 

Program  Office  Restructuring  — 
Where  to  Begin 

EELY  Program  Director  Relates  His 
Experiences  in  Developing  a  Streamlined 
Organizational  Structure 

ROBERT  K.  STEELE 


The  pace  of  change  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  environment  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  accelerate.  At  times  it’s 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  lat¬ 
est  innovations  and  streamlin¬ 
ing  opportunities,  and  yet  we  must 
take  advantage  of  them  in  order  for 
our  programs  to  survive  and  prosper 
in  the  new  climate.  More  and  more 
program  directors  are  being  pushed 
toward  smaller,  more  streamlined  pro¬ 
gram  office  manning  structures.  This 
push  toward  reduced  manning  is  not 
an  arbitrary  desire  to  shrink  govern¬ 
ment  manning  levels,  but  is  a  result  of 
personnel  drawdowns,  budget  reduc¬ 
tions,  and  a  need  to  redefine  the  role 
of  the  government  in  acquisition  to 
focus  our  efforts  where  we  will  have 
maximum  impact.  As  has  been  stated 
by  senior  management,  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  do  less  with  fewer 
resources. 

Acceptance  —  The  Beginning 

When  a  program  director  begins  the 
process  of  analyzing  how  to  reduce 
the  program’s  resource  requirements 
in  the  case  of  an  existing  program,  or 
what  the  structure  will  look  like  for  a 
new  program,  there  are  several  phases 
the  organization’s  management  will 
pass  through.  First  is  denial  -  the 
mid-level  managers  will  simply  refuse 


to  accept  the  mandate  for  change  and 
will  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  dra¬ 
matically  reduce  the  manpower 
required  to  manage  the  given  program. 
This  is  clearly  the  .wrong  answer.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  expressions  of  anger  and 
outrage  and  with  great  consternation 
and  hand  wringing,  the  managers  will 
begin  to  progress  to  the  next  phase  of 
the  analysis:  token  reductions.  Here, 
minor  reductions  will  be  proposed, 
but  these  changes  do  nothing  to  alter 
the  fundamental  program  manage¬ 
ment  role.  Rather  than  innovation, 
these  proposals  for  reduction  are  a 
mere  “belt-tightening.”  Without  being 
unduly  pejorative,  they  are  mainly  cos¬ 
metic. 

Finally,  the  realization  sets  in  -  this  is 
no  longer  the  old  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  of  the  managers  will  fall  on 
their  swords  and  decry  the  new  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  there  will  also  be  the 
positive  thinkers  that  will  embrace  the 
change  as  a  new  challenge.  Once  the 
organization’s  management  reaches 
this  point,  the  important  decisions  can 
now  be  made  with  respect  to  those 
activities  that  are  required  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  program  to  function. 

As  the  managers  enter  discussions  of 
the  new  structure,  senior  management 


must  provide  the  ground  rules  for  the 
exercise.  We  defined  a  minimum  set  of 
rules  as  follows: 

•  No  area  is  exempt  from  examina¬ 
tion/re-examination  of  its  needs  and 
requirements. 

•  We  defined  the  new  paradigm  as  a 
shift  away  from  government  over¬ 
sight  of  contractor  products  to  gov¬ 
ernment  insight  into  the  contractors’ 
processes.  Fundamentally,  if  we 
have  confidence  the  contractors  are 
using  the  appropriate  processes, 
regardless  of  the  area  of  the  program 
(whether  in  a  technical  sense  or 
budget  development,  configuration 
management  or  earned  value  mea¬ 
surement),  we  will  feel  some  level  of 
comfort  that  the  products  will  be 
acceptable. 

Start  with  a  Clean  Sheet 

The  best  way  to  go  about  the  analysis 
necessary  to  devise  a  streamlined 
structure  is  to  start  with  a  clean  sheet. 
This  approach  is  preferable  to  taking 
the  current  organization  and  trying  to 
pare  down  the  positions,  which  most 
often  leads  to  concerns  about  individ¬ 
uals  -  not  the  new  approach  to  acqui¬ 
sition  management.  The  clean  sheet 
affords  the  opportunity  to  lay  out  the 
tasks  that  must  be  accomplished  and 


Mr.  Steele  is  the  Deputy  Program  Director  for  the  Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle  (EELV)  program  at  Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Base,  Calif  The  program  has 
been  designated  an  Air  Force  Lead  Program  for  acquisition  streamlining.  Currently,  it  is  a  $2  billion  development  program  with  a  production  potential  of  $20 
billion. 
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then  at  a  later  time,  match  people  with 
positions. 


Denial 


As  we  went  through  this  process,  we 
found  the  best  way  to  start  is  by  identi¬ 
fying  the  basic  needs.  We  accom¬ 
plished  this  by  asking  each  functional 
area  to  develop  a  listing  of  what  they 
believed  were  the  mandatory  tasks  that 
must  be  accomplished  to  support  the 
program  and  meet  all  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements.  Once  these 
.lists  of  tasks  or  functions  were  devel¬ 
oped,  the  group  met  to  begin  defining 
the  level  of  manning  that  would  be 
available  for  each  functional  area. 

Obviously,  there  are  numerous 
mandatory  administrative  require¬ 
ments  for  which  each  organization  is 
responsible.  Clearly,  these  have  to  be 
accounted  for  and  addressed  up  front. 
But  rather  than  blindly  accept  all  of 
the  current  overhead  burden,  each 
office  should  evaluate  these  perceived 
mandatory  requirements  as  well.  In  a 
world  of  shrinking  resources  managers 
must  determine  which  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  has  limited  value  or  benefit,  and 
look  to  reduce  this  burden  as  well.  We 
found  there  were  numerous  “nice-to- 
have”  requirements  for  personnel  that 
are  actually  good  candidates  for  not 
only  streamlining,  but  also  finding 
other  ways  to  get  these  tasks  accom¬ 
plished.  There  are  numerous  examples 
of  resources  that  program  directors 
feel  more  comfortable  with,  but  are 
not  required  (e.g.,  computer  support 
and  manpower/manning). 


The  Pain  Begins 

Once  the  specific  functional  tasks  have 
been  identified,  the  pain  begins.  When 
entering  this  restructuring  process,  the 
program  director  will  undoubtedly  be 
given  some  guidelines  as  to  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  total  manning  permissible  or 
deemed  reasonable  by  senior  manage¬ 
ment.  The  initial  breakout  of  manning 
levels  will  be  dependent  on  the  overall 
number  of  people  allowed  as  well  as 
the  specific  acquisition  phase  of  the 
program. 

In  our  case,  we  were  given  a  specific 
manning  threshold  for  a  program  that 
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was  entering  a  combination  of  concept 
development  and  demonstration/ 
validation.  With  the  limited  numbers 
of  spaces  available  to  programs,  few  if 
any  will  be  able  to  have  the  level  of 
technical  expertise  that  has  been  tradi¬ 
tionally  enjoyed  by  defense  acquisition 
programs.  We  made  the  conscious 
decision  that  we  needed  to  empower 
the  contractors  on  technical  issues 
regardless  of  how  many  individuals  we 
targeted  for  inclusion  in  the  technical 
element  of  the  program  office.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  ensured  that  enough 
people  were  allocated  to  the  contract¬ 
ing,  program  control,  and  acquisition 
development  areas  to  minimize 
those  risks  as  the  program  pro¬ 
gressed. 

Sorting  out 
The  Work 

After  the  initial  allocation  of  spaces, 
the  functional  managers  took  the 
lists  of  tasks  and  first  prioritized 
these  activities,  then  evaluated  the 
impact  of  the  manning  numbers  on 
their  defined  workloads.  We  devel¬ 
oped  a  common  set  of  terminology 
to  identify  the  level  of  responsive¬ 
ness  the  office  would  be  able  to 
achieve  with  the  manning  con¬ 
straints  identified.  The  terminology 
included:  robust,  minimally  accept¬ 
able,  degraded,  severely  degraded, 
and  defer/ transfer. 

After  the  functional  managers  com¬ 
pleted  the  prioritization  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  activities,  the  group  met 
again.  This  time  the  goal  was  to 
ensure  the  level  of  detail  of  activity 
definition  was  consistent  across 
functional  areas  and  that  the  rating 
of  work  that  could  be  accomplished 
seemed  to  correspond  to  the  man¬ 
power  constraints  identified. 

By  using  the  ratings  of  sufficiency, 
we  were  able  to  do  a  rational,  fair 
comparison  of  the  priority  of  tasks 
across  the  program.  Based  on  these 
results,  the  group  then  made  some 
modifications  to  the  manning  levels 
tentatively  assigned  to  each  function¬ 
al  area.  At  this  point,  some  functions 
were  actually  transferred  between 
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elements  of  the  organization  to  gain 
benefit  from  synergy  and  reduce  the 
requirement  for  manning. 

The  Concept  of  "Off-Loading" 

For  those  elements  that  the  program 
would  not  have  sufficient  resources 
to  address,  other  ways  had  to  be 
found  to  accomplish  them.  When 
pressed  to  accomplish  the  task,  and 
constrained  in  resources,  we  found 
numerous  opportunities  to  find  help 
in  getting  the  tasks  done.  We  identi¬ 
fied  those  activities  that  could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  deferred  to  a  later  phase 
of  the  program,  and  those  that  could 
be  “off-loaded”  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Our  group  identified  the  majority  of 
the  off-loading  activities  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  support  areas  dealing  with 
detailed  specialty  functions,  specifi¬ 
cally  engineering.  When  identifying 
elements  for  off-loading,  we  are  not 
talking  about  abdicating  responsibili¬ 
ty  or  “hiding”  personnel  in  other 
organizations.  We  defined  this 
approach  as  limited  support  or  help 
in  critical  program  areas  where  we 
lacked  resident  program  office  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  other  words,  when  the 
group  surfaced  a  specific  issue  that 
needed  to  be  addressed,  we  asked 
for  consultation  help  from  the 
experts.  This  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
“Distributed  Organization.” 

Outside  activities  will  be  asked  for 
support  when  specific  critical  activi¬ 
ties  requiring  functional  expertise 
not  contained  in  the  program  office 
are  required.  This  will  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  relying  on  underutilized 
specialists  that  might  not  be  fully 
employed  during  the  entire  phase  of 
the  program  and  necessarily  keeps 
the  program  office  from  becoming 
too  involved  in  the  details  of  the 
contractor’s  work.  Not  only  does 
this  fall  in  line  with  the  mandate  to 
move  from  oversight  to  government 
insight,  but  it  has  the  added  benefit 
of  providing  support  and  validation 
to  laboratories  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  where  this  specialty  work  right¬ 
fully  belongs. 
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In  the  spirit  of  innovation  and 
streamlining,  the  lists  of  activities  on 
those  items  that  cannot  be  actively 
pursued  or  completely  covered  with¬ 
in  the  manning  constraints  also  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  breeding  ground 
for  ideas  on  how  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  activity.  We  were  amazed 
at  the  number  of  opportunities  we 
saw  to  reasonably  streamline  out  of 
the  program  activities  that  we  had 
previously  accepted  as  necessity  sim¬ 
ply  because  we  have  always  done 
them  and  had  never  before  consid¬ 
ered  elimination.  One  very  good 
example  of  an  opportunity  to 
streamline  is  in  reporting.  With  only 
minor  tailoring  (and  of  course  the 
wherewithal  to  convince  the  report 
recipients  of  the  change),  multiple, 
previously  unrelated  reports  can  be 
satisfied  with  a  single  report  format, 
saving  countless  hours  of  developing 
independent  but  similar  reports. 

Defining 
The  Risks 

By  completing  the  process  of  task 
identification,  prioritization,  and  rating, 
a  clear  picture  emerges  of  the  pro¬ 
grammatic  areas  that  present  the  most 
risk.  At  this  point  it  is  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  the  program  director  to  assess 
this  risk  and  determine  its  acceptabili¬ 
ty.  Risk  resides  in  eveiy  program;  the 
key  is  to  ensure  the  risk  lies  in  areas 
that  are  reasonable  and  that  the  level 
of  risk  is  acceptable.  The  program 
directors’  evaluation  may  lead  to  some 
further  minor  refinements  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  resources. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  the 
senior  decision  makers  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  issues  and  what  is  to  be 
accepted  if  the  program  structure  is 
approved.  Additional  benefits  accrue 
in  that  the  rankings  and  ratings  of  the 
tasks  provide  a  roadmap  for  risk  miti¬ 
gation  as  well  as  an  already  defined 
blueprint  for  future  increases  in 
resources  or  decrements  in  available 
personnel.  Rather  than  the  thrashing 
through  of  activities  when  personnel 
are  added  (or  deleted),  marginal 
increases  or  decreases  have  already 
been  planned  for,  and  the  senior  deci- 
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sion  makers  have  superior  insight  into 
the  impact  of  changes  to  personnel 
resources  for  the  programs. 

Clearly,  the  activities  and  risks  will  not 
remain  constant.  Programs  change,  the 
contractors’  activities  change,  and  the 
areas  of  risk  within  the  program  fluc¬ 
tuate  on  a  constant  basis.  Thus,  the 
reassessment  of  activities,  priorities, 
and  responsibilities  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  from  time  to  time.  This  should 
•  come  as  no  surprise,  although  as  a 
general  rule,  tradition  tells  us  that  pro¬ 
grams  add  personnel  to  areas  that 
become  more  critical  without  ever 
reducing  the  resources  in  areas  that 
became  less  critical.  The  present  envi¬ 
ronment  will  not  allow  for  the  con- 
tinual  growth  of  program  offices.  As 
programs  transition  from  one  > — 
acquisition  phase  to  another,  these  ^ 
are  excellent  opportunities  for  revi-  £ 
sion  to  the  task  lists. 

Challenges  to 
Management 

The  actual  steps  outlined  are  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  accomplish.  A  certain 
amount  of  soul  searching  and  stub¬ 
by  pencil  work  is  involved,  but 
defining  the  tasks  is  simply  a  matter 
of  defining  the  job  responsibilities. 
The  major  challenge  to  management 
will  come  from  changing  the  mind¬ 
set  of  the  individuals  involved.  Most 
often,  the  senior  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  program  office  have  been 
sensitized  to  the  need  to  reduce  and 
innovate.  Our  experience  is  that  the 
mid-level  managers  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  pressures  to  streamline.  As 
was  discussed,  the  steps  of  denial, 
reluctance,  and  ultimately  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  new  paradigm  are  nec¬ 
essary 

The  revolution  in  program  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  trust  the  contractors.  This 
thought  is  the  most  difficult  for 
many  to  accept,  particularly  in  light 
of  some  of  the  individual’s  past 
experiences  with  the  same  contrac¬ 
tors.  But  the  reality  is  that  in  the  new 
order,  not  only  will  the  government 
acquisition  personnel  be  more  trust¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  also  incumbent  on  the 
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contractors  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  engender  more  trust  and 
accept  responsibility  for  the  techni¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  program.  Under 
this  construct,  program  directors 
must  learn  to  manage  the  new  orga¬ 
nization  model  much  the  way  a  con¬ 
ductor  leads  an  orchestra,  ensuring 
that  the  diverse  parts  work  together 
harmoniously. 

One  other  point  needs  to  be  made. 
When  the  exercise  is  to  restructure 
an  existing  organization,  senior  man¬ 
agement  must  understand  that  when 
the  organization  is  finalized,  there 
^  will  likely  be  individuals  who  do 
5  not  fit  into  the  new  framework. 
^  Constraining  the  number  of  people 
working  on  a  program  requires 
each  individual  to  be  more  experi¬ 
enced.  Those  already  in  place  in 
existing  organizations  may  not  have 
the  correct  grade/rank,  experience, 
or  skill.  In  order  to  avoid  decimating 
morale  during  the  perturbations, 
program  directors  must  carefully 
explain  that  manning  changes  are 
based  on  the  new  organization  and 
not  on  the  worth  of  the  individuals 
involved.  This  will  likely  be  the  most 
painful  part  of  the  whole  process, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  activity  to 
achieve  the  streamlined  results  that 
have  been  mandated. 

The  Final  Reality 

The  reality  is  there  will  be  difficulties 
on  acquisition  programs.  Risks  will 
not  be  mitigated  as  planned;  areas 
that  were  not  evaluated  as  “risky” 
will  in  fact  create  problems;  people 
will  make  mistakes.  But  rather  than 
be  paralyzed  by  the  fear  of  mistakes, 
we  need  to  trust  ourselves,  our  supe¬ 
riors,  and  our  subordinates  -  trust 
they  have  the  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  avoid  the  major  program- 
threatening  catastrophes.  The  job  of 
program  directors  is  to  minimize  the 
opportunities  for  mistakes  and  opti¬ 
mize  the  resources  at  their  disposal. 
Every  function  is  subject  to  scrutiny 
and  analysis  in  this  effort,  but  the 
long-term  benefits  are  critical  —  con¬ 
tinued  survival  in  a  changing  acquisi¬ 
tion  environment 
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STRATEGIES,  INITIATIVES,  DIRECTION 


Defense  Manufacturing  Council  (DMC) 
Chairman  Sponsors  2-Day 
PEO/SYSCOn/PM  Conference  at  DSMC 

Council  Continues  Its  Work  to  Keep  U.S. 
Defense  Capability  Ho.  1 

COLLIE  J.  JOHNSON  •  DIANE  M.  WRIGHT 


Undertaking  an  ambitious  agen¬ 
da,  the  Defense  Manufacturing 
Council  (DMC)  Chairman, 
Hon.  R.  Noel  Longuemare, 
Principal  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
and  Technology),  hosted  a  2-day 
PEO/SYSCOM/PM  Conference  at 
DSMC’s  Scott  Hall,  October  11-12, 
1995.  Participants  included  the  DMC 
Executive  Council,  the  Component 
Acquisition  Executives,  Service  Pro¬ 
gram  Executive  Officers,  System  Com¬ 
mand  Commanders,  and  other  key 
DoD  acquisition  personnel. 

Background 

The  DMC  was  chartered  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1994  to  oversee  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  an  integrated  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  strategy  for  achieving 
affordable  weapon  systems  that  meet 
all  essential  performance  require¬ 
ments.  The  conference  represented  the 
Council’s  efforts  to  promote  cross-Ser- 
vice  enrichment  in  a  forum  designed 
to  disseminate  information  about 
DMC  activities.  Additionally,  its  goals 
included  soliciting  comments  and 
agreement  from  the  DoD  acquisition 
community  leaders  on  DMC  strategies 
and  enhancing  the  implementation  of 
acquisition  initiatives  at  the  program 
level. 

Topics  and  speakers  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  selected  using  the  Services’ 


input  and  direction.  As  examples  for 
other  program  managers,  the  agenda 
also  highlighted  programs  whose  man¬ 
agers  have  achieved  success  imple¬ 
menting  key  DMC  strategies. 

In  his  opening  remarks.  Secretary 
Longuemare  stated  that  he  called  the 
conference  to  “focus  on  ways  that  we 
can  improve  our  products...and  find  a 
mechanism  to  graphically  reference 
and  institutionalize  that  improvement 
process.”  Referring  to  his  priorities 
regarding  the  outcome  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Secretary  Longuemare  told  the 
conferees  to  focus  on  implementing 


Three  members  of  the  DoD  senior  acqui- 

SmON  LEADERSHIP  WERE  HIGHLY  VISIBLE  AT 
THE  CONFERENCE.  FROM  LEFT  HON.  R.  NOEL 

Longuemare,  Principal  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and 
Technology);  Ms.  Darleen  A  Druyun, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Acquisition;  and  Vice  Adm. 
William  Bowes,  USN,  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Research,  Development,  and 
ACQUiSmON). 


Ms  Johnson  is  Managing  Editor,  Program  Manager,  DSMC  Press. 

Ms.  Wright  is  a  Staff  Specialist,  Air  Warfare,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technology). 
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two  significant  initiatives  as  they  go 
back  to  their  jobs:  common  processes 
and  cost  control. 

Status  of  Acquisition  Documenta¬ 
tion  and  Authority 

The  first  day  of  the  conference  began 
with  several  briefings  to  update  the 
conferees  on  the  status  of  acquisition 
documentation  and  authority. 

DoD  5000  Rewrite.  For  25  years  DoD 
Directive  5000.1  and  Instruction 
5000.2  have  been  the  centerpiece  of 
defense  acquisition  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures.  As  part  of  our  acquisition 
reform  efforts,  this  Directive  and 
Instruction  are  being  updated.  Mr. 
John  Smith  outlined  the  specific 
changes  to  the  document.  Streamlined 
in  length  and  complexity,  the  rewrite 
incorporates  new  laws  and  policies, 
separates  mandatory  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  from  discretionary  practices, 
and  integrates  weapon  systems  and 
Automated  Information  Systems 
acquisition.  Copies  of  the  draft  rewrite 
were  provided  to  the  conferees  for 
review.  A  display  of  the  “on-line” 
access  capabilities  of  the  new  DoD 
5000  was  also  set  up  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Assessing  Defense  Industrial  Capa¬ 
bilities.  Mr.  John  Goodman  spoke 
about  the  process  of  maintaining  the 
defense  industrial  capabilities  during 
the  drawdown.  Committing  scarce 
DoD  resources  to  preserve  industrial 
capabilities  requires  a  deliberate  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  responsible  procurement 
authority.  To  this  end,  a  handbook 
was  developed  as  a  guide  for  reasoned, 
objective,  and  consistent  decisions 
regarding  industrial  capabilities.  The 
key  is  to  correctly  identify  endangered 
DoD-unique  capabilities  and  manage 
specific  instances  where  sub-tier  sup¬ 
pliers  are  at  risk. 

Other  Agreements  Law.  Mr.  Rick 
Dunn  and  Mr.  Tim  Arnold  spoke 
about  authority  currently  available  to 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agen¬ 
cy  (ARP A),  which  affords  statutory 
relief  and  broad  streamlining  of  the 
acquisition  process.  They  discussed 


Streamlined  in  length 
and  complexity,  the 


rewrite  of  DoD  Direc¬ 
tive  5000.1  and  DoD 
Instruction  5000.2 


the  success  that  they  have  had  in  using 
this  authority  for  the  Tier  11+  and  Tier 
III-  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  pro¬ 
grams.  Legislation  in  the  1995  autho¬ 
rization  is  expected  to  continue  the 
ARPA  authority  and  potentially  extend 
the  authority  to  the  Services  and  other 
DoD  organizations. 

Best  Practices 

The  remainder  of  the  day  focused  on 
“Best  Practices”  —  actively  practicing 
the  best  and  most  cost-effective  pro¬ 
cesses  and  procedures,  government  or 
commercial,  to  acquire  affordable 
weapon  systems  that  meet  all  essential 
performance  requirements. 

Tools  and  Techniques.  Mr.  Edward 
Bair,  the  session  chairman,  introduced 


the  session.  Dr.  Ken  Oscar  began  the 
session  by  focusing  on  the  use  of  per¬ 
formance  specifications  that  allow  the 
contractor  flexibility  and  responsibility 
for  the  design.  He  emphasized  the  use 
of  past  performance  to  ensure  the 
selection  of  a  qualified  contractor, 
reduce  program  risk,  and  reduce  con¬ 
tract  administration.  Dr.  Oscar  also 
mentioned  some  spares  procurement 
initiatives,  which  are  underway  at  the 
Army,  underscoring  the  key  concept 
that  acquisition  reform  can  be  applied 
to  all  that  we  buy. 

Mr.  Bob  Macfarlane  followed  with  a 
presentation  on  alternatives  to  litiga¬ 
tion  for  promoting  a  healthy  business 
climate  and  reducing  cost,  disruption, 
and  schedule  delays.  Fast,  fair,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  inexpensive  results  have  been 
demonstrated  using  alternative  dis¬ 
putes  resolution.  Improving  the 
debriefing  process  has  also  been  a 
model  for  achieving  better  partnering 
between  the  contractor  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meyer  discussed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  oral  proposals  in  lieu  of 
written  proposals.  Oral  presentations 
and  discussions  have  been  very  benefi¬ 
cial  as  a  supplement  to  written  propos¬ 
als  and  to  clarify  questions. 

To  conclude  the  morning  session,  Mr. 
Ernie  Renner  discussed  the  best  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Practices  Center  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  which  serves  as  an  archive  of 
successful  manufacturing  practices, 
methods,  and  procedures  in  the  areas 
of  design,  test,  production,  facilities, 
logistics,  and  management.  Their  “on¬ 
line”  service,  available  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  contractors,  provides  a  place 
to  obtain  information  about  available 
resources  to  help  make  advances  and 
improvements  without  making  costly 
mistakes. 

Software  Acquisition  Best 
Practices  Initiative 

A  display  of  the  Software  Acquisition 
Best  Practices  Initiative  was  available 
for  the  conferees  to  view  during 
breaks.  This  initiative,  directed  by  Sec¬ 
retaries  Longuemare  and  Paige,  identi- 
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fies  software  practices  from  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry,  and  expands 
and  supports  the  efforts  now  under¬ 
way  by  the  Software  Program  Man¬ 
agers  Network  to  identify  and  convey 
the  practices,  training,  and  tools  to  the 
acquisition  community. 

Tracking  Success 

During  lunch,  the  conferees  listened  to 
program  managers  from  each  Service 
discuss  their  metrics  for  tracking  the 
success  of  recent  acquisition  reform 
initiatives.  The  programs  briefed  were: 
Fire  Support  Combined  Arms  Tactical 
Trainer  (FSCATT);  Joint  Direct  Attack 
Munition  (JDAM);  and  the  New  Train¬ 
ing  Helicopter.  Metrics  are  considered 
essential  for  measuring  progress  and 
setting  goals  for  future  improvements. 
The  key,  however,  is  knowing  what  to 
measure.  A  subsequent  panel  discus¬ 
sion  was  led  by  Mr.  Bill  Mounts. 

Application  of 
Commercial-like  Practices 

To  improve  quality,  reduce  cost,  and 
reduce  cycle  time,  the  Defense  Manu¬ 
facturing  Council  established  a  Com¬ 
mon  Process  Facility  Initiative.  Mr. 
John  Burt  explained  the  initiative  and 
the  need  for  a  systematic  reduction  of 
government-driven  requirements, 
oversight,  and  documentation. 

Lt.  Gen.  Dick  Scofield  reported  on  the 
recommendation  from  the  Joint  Aero¬ 
nautical  Commanders  Group  Non- 
Governmental  Standards  Integrated 
Product  Team.  He  spoke  about  the 
major  elements  of  acquisition  reform: 
establishing  a  performance-based  busi¬ 
ness  environment;  motivating  and 
rewarding  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  our  supplier  base;  and  training  the 
workforce. 

Mr.  Robert  Scott  spoke  about  the 
Defense  Contract  Management  Com¬ 
mand’s  (DCMC)  role  as  the  integrat¬ 
ing  player  for  the  govemment/contrac- 
tor  team  implementing  common 
processes.  The  government  will  no 
longer  dictate  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  to  be  used  across  all  Defense  con¬ 
tractor  plants.  Instead,  each  contractor 
will  propose  processes,  which  are 


The  government  will 
no  longer  dictate  the 
manufacturing 
process  to  be  used 
across  all  Defense 
contractor  plants. 

Instead,  each 
contractor  will 


propose  processes, 
which  are  common  to 


common  to  all  of  their  products,  to  be 
instituted  within  their  facility.  Upon 
government  review,  the  contractor  is 
free  to  implement  the  process  with 
minimal  surveillance. 

Mr.  George  Williams  highlighted  the 
success  that  he  has  had  with  this  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  Raytheon  plant.  This  suc¬ 
cess  story  encompasses  three  Services, 
the  Defense  Plant  Representatives 
Office,  DCMC,  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  and  the  contractor.  It  has 
resulted  in  reduced  manufacturing 
and  business  processes,  accelerated 
transition  to  commercial  practices,  and 
reduced  schedule  and  cost.  The 
Raytheon  plant  makes  extensive  use  of 
contractor  internal  process  control, 
audits,  and  data;  simplified  testing  and 
acceptance;  and  uses  contractor-con- 
trolled  technical  data. 

The  guest  speaker  for  the  dinner  was 
Mr.  Heniy  A  Shomber,  a  current  con¬ 
sultant  to  Boeing,  and  former  Boeing 
Engineer  and  Program  Manager  with 


nearly  40  years’  experience.  Mr. 
Shomber  shared  his  experiences  in 
leading  the  Design  Build  Team  and 
Product/Process  Integration  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Implementation  on  the  Boe¬ 
ing  777  Program,  from  its  outset  in 
late  1989,  through  airplane  certifica¬ 
tion  in  May  1995. 

Integrated  Product  Teams  (IPT) 

The  morning  session  on  the  second 
day  focused  on  the  topic  of  Integrated 
Product  Teams  —  a  concept  endorsed 
and  directed  by  Dr.  Paul  G.  Kaminski, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisi¬ 
tion  and  Technology),  in  his  April  28, 
1995  Report,  “Reengineering  the 
Acquisition  Oversight  and  Review  Pro¬ 
cess.” 

I  direct  an  immediate  and  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  the  role  of 
the  OSD  and  Component  staff 
organizations  currently  perform¬ 
ing  oversight  and  review  of 
acquisition  programs.  In  the 
future  these  staff  organizations 
shall  participate  as  members  of 
integrated  product  team  or 
teams,  which  are  committed  to 
program  success.  Rather  than 
checking  the  work  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  office  beginning  6  months 
prior  to  a  milestone  decision 
point,  as  is  often  the  case  today, 
the  OSD  and  Component  staffs 
shall  participate  early  and  on 
an  on-going  basis  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  office  teams,  resolving 
issues  as  they  arise,  rather  than 
during  the  final  decision  review. 

-Hon.  Paul  G.  Kaminski 

The  IPT  session  of  this  conference  was 
included  on  the  agenda  to  follow  up 
on  questions  from  the  July  1995  IPT 
Offsite  and  to  share  recent  IPT  imple¬ 
mentation  experience. 

Led  by  the  session  chairman,  Mr.  John 
DeSalme,  a  panel  of  Service  members 
with  Overarching  Integrated  Product 
Team  (OIPT)  and  Working-Level  IPT 
experience  fielded  questions  from  the 
audience.  Following  the  panel,  confer¬ 
ees  attended  smaller  breakout  groups 
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V  I  E  W  P  O  I  N  T 

A  Reliable  Indicator  Of  Team  Success 

CYNTHiA  LEA  TOOTLE 


■■■earns  are  receiving  much  attention  these  days  - 
whatever  the  problem,  teams  are  the  answer. 

■  But  all  of  us  know  of  teams  that  have  func- 

■  tioned  well,  written  good  reports  or  recommen- 

■  dations,  and  then,  nothing  happened.  Why  do 
some  teams  succeed  and  not  others?  Recently,  I 
attended  a  lecture  by  Deborah  G.  Ancona.  Associate 
Professor  of  Organizational  Studies,  at  MIT  Sloan 
School  of  Management  that  provided  an  interesting 
answer  to  that  question  —  an  answer  that  reinforced 
my  own  experiences  throughout  my  24-year  career  in 
Army  acquisition. 

Professor  Ancona’s  studies  show  that  the  most  reliable 
indicator  of  a  team’s  effectiveness  is  how  well  the  team 
handles  “boundary  management.”  She  reports  that 
boundary  management  activities  for  a  team  include 
linking  to  the  power  structure,  coordinating  laterally 


within  the  organization,  and  scouting  for  information 
throughout  the  organization.  Create  more  effective 
teams  by  putting  people  on  the  team  that  are  known 
for  doing  these  activities  well  and  by  making  these 
activities  part  of  the  charter  of  the  team. 

Managers  should  ask  these  questions  of  teams:  Are 
you  keeping  top  management  aware  and  supportive  of 
your  work?  Have  you  spoken  to  the  other  offices  in 
your  organization  about  what  you  are  doing?  Have 
you  gained  their  support?  How  far  Outside  of  your 
organizations  have  you  gone  to  gather  information 
that  could  be  useful? 


E  D  I  T  OP’S  NO  T  E 
Ms.  Tootle  is  a  Strategic  Planner  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Laboratory,  Adelphi,  Maryland. 


to  discuss  specific  elements  of  the  IPT 
process  and  implementation.  The 
smaller  groups  focused  on  OIPT  oper¬ 
ations  and  responsibilities;  Working- 
Level  IPT  operations  and  responsibili¬ 
ties;  barriers  to  IPT  implementation; 
and  metrics  for  measuring  IPT  success. 

Mrs.  Colleen  Preston,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
Reform)  addressed  the  conference  at 
lunch  on  the  second  day.  She  provid¬ 
ed  status  updates  on  legislation  and 
acquisition  reform  efforts. 

Cost  As  An  Independent  Variable 

The  final  session  of  the  conference 
focused  on  Cost  As  An  Independent 
Variable  (CAIV).  Secretary  Longue- 
mare  presented  a  brief  overview,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  presentations  of  the  JDAM, 
AIM-9X,  and  Comanche  programs, 


which  have  successfully  implemented 
the  CAIV  concept.  Dr.  Spiros  Pallas, 
who  led  the  CAIV  Working  Group, 
defined  the  CAIV  concept  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  recommendations.  Following  the 
session  presentations,  the  speakers 
and  session  chairman,  Mr.  Harry 
Schulte,  fielded  questions  from  the 
floor. 

Secretary  Longuemare  and  the  Service 
Acquisition  Executives  concluded  the 
conference  with  a  wrap-up  and  ques- 
tion-and-answer  session.  Speaking  of 
past  successes  and  his  anticipation  of 
even  greater  future  progress  in  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform,  he  remarked,  “It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  how  far  we  have  come 
since  the  last  time  we  were  gathered. 
At  that  time,  we  were  struggling  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  topics  we  should  talk 
about.  Now  we  are  way  beyond  that 


point.  We  are  talking  about  how  we 
can  accelerate  a  large  number  of 
thrusts.  We’ve  discovered  that  reason¬ 
able  ideas  are  actually  working,  and  it’s 
up  to  us  to  develop  the  mechanisms  to 
bring  those  ideas  to  the  forefront." 

Secretary  Longuemare  then  noted  that 
the  Council  anticipates  holding  these 
conferences  semiannually.  In  closing, 
he  thanked  the  conferees  for  their 
enthusiastic  participation  and  urged 
them  to  provide  feedback.  “We  hope 
you  leave  here  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  new  approaches  to 
acquisition.  The  reforms  we’ve  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  last  2  days  will  only 
be  successful  if  we  are  able  to  funda¬ 
mentally  take  these  changes  and  insti¬ 
tutionalize  them,  make  them  everyday 
practices,  and  implement  them  across 
the  board.” 
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►  Mrs.  Colleen  Preston,  DUSD(AR),  served  as  luncheon  speaker 

ON  THE  SECOND  DAY  OF  THE  CONFERENCE,  PROVIDING  STATUS  UPDATES  ON 
LEGISLATION  AND  ACQUISITION  REFORM  EFFORTS. 


►  One  of  seven  breakout 


GROUPS  DISCUSSES  THE  OPERA¬ 


TION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 


Integrated  Product  Teams. 


<  Hon.  Paul  G. 
Kaminski,  USD(A&T), 

WRAPS  UP  THE  FIRST  DAY 
OF  THE 

PEO/SYSCOM/PM 

Conference. 


The  Defense  Manufacturing  Council  (DMC)  Chairman,  Hon.  R. 
Noel  Longuemare,  Principal  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  and  Technology),  hosted  a  2-day 
PEO/SYSCOM/PM  Conference  at  DSMC’s  Scott  Hall,  October 
11-12,  1995.  Participants  included  the  DMC  Executive  Council, 
the  Component  Acquisition  Executives,  Service  Program  Executive 
Officers,  System  Command  Commanders,  and  other  key  DoD  acquisi 
tion  personnel.  The  conference  represented  the  Council’s  efforts  to  pro 
mote  cross-Service  enrichment  in  a  forum  designed  to  disseminate 
information  about  DMC  activities.  Additionally,  its  goals  included  solic 
iting  comments  and  agreement  from  the  DoD  acquisition  community 
leaders  on  DMC  strategies  and  enhancing  the  implementation  of  acqui 
sition  initiatives  at  the  program  level. 


►  Lift  to  right:  Hon.  Gary  L  Smith,  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Executive,  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command;  Vice  Adm.  William  Bowes,  USN, 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Research,  Development,  and 
Acquisition);  Hon.  Paul  G.  Kaminski, 
USD(A&T);  Ms.  Darleen  A.  Druyun,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Acquisition;  Hon.  Gilbert  F.  Decker,  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research, 
Development,  and  Acquisition);  and  Hon.  R. 
Noel  Longuemare,  PDUSD(A&T). 


:>;Y. 
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<  Hon.  R.  Noel  Longue- 
mare,  PDUSD(A&T), 

DEUVERED  THE  OPENING 

Remarks  for  the 
PEO/SYSCOM/PM 


Conference. 


<  Mr.  George  C.  Williams,  Pro¬ 
gram  Executive  Officer,  Tactical 
Missiles,  highlights  the  success 


of  the  common  process  initiative 


at  the  Raytheon  punt. 


A  Cost  As  an  Independent  Variable 


◄  Mr.  Henry  A.  Shomber,  a  current 
consultant  to  Boeing  and  former 
Boeing  Engineer  and  Program  Man¬ 
ager  WITH  NEARLY  40  YEARS'  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE,  WAS  THE  GUEST  SPEAKER  AT  DIN¬ 
NER  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE.  Mr.  SHOMBER  SHARED  HIS 
EXPERIENCES  IN  LEADING  THE  DESIGN 

Build  Team  and  Product/Process 
Integration  Development  and  Imple¬ 
mentation  on  the  Boeing  777  Pro¬ 
gram,  from  its  outset  in  ute  1 989, 

THROUGH  AIRPUNE  CERTIFICATION  IN 

May  1995. 


^  Lt.  Gen.  Tom  Ferguson,  USAF 
(Ret),  a  consultant  for  IDA,  served 
as  Conference  Master  of 
Ceremonies. 


(CAIV)  Panel  Left  to  right:  Dr. 
Spiros  Palus,  Principal  Deputy 
Director,  Strategic  and  Tactical 
Systems;  Mr.  Darrell  L  Harrison, 


Deputy  Program  Manager, 
Comanche;  Capt.  Thomas  L 
Mackenzie,  Program  Manager, 
PMA-259  Air-to-Air  Missile;  Mr. 


Terry  Little,  Program  Director, 
Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition;  and 


Mr.  Harry  E.  Schulte,  Program 
Executive  Officer,  AFPEO/TS. 
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<  Right:  Hon.  Paul  G.  Kaminski, 
USD(A&T),  reviews  literature  displayed 
at  the  Software  Acquisition  Best  Prac¬ 
tices  Exhibit  with  Mr.  Norm  Brown,  Soft¬ 
ware  Initiative  Coordinator. 


APPLICATION,  TAILORING,  CANCELLATION 


Military  Specifications  (NILSPEC)  Reform 

Change  is  Underway  in  the  Way  We  Write  and 
Apply  Standards  Prescribing  Management  and 
Manufacturing  Practices 

WALTER  B.  “BRAD"  BERGMANN  II 


f  'he  DoD  is  engaged  in  radical 
reform  of  the  way  it  conducts 
its  acquisition  business.  The 
timing  for  radical  reform  is  not 
only  right,  but  world  events 
have  made  it  essential.  The  end  of  the 
Cold  War  has  had  a  dramatic  impact 
on  the  DoD.  Declining  requirements 
and  budgets  are  resulting  in  fewer  pun 
chases  of  defense-unique  products. 
Between  1985  and  1995,  our  procure¬ 
ment  accounts  will  have  fallen  by 
more  than  60  percent  from  over  $100 
billion  to  $45  billion.  In  addition,  the 
defense-unique  industrial  base  on 
which  the  United  States  has  historical¬ 
ly  relied  is  undergoing  profound 
changes.  The  defense  industry  is 
restructuring,  consolidating,  and  diver¬ 
sifying.  In  some  cases,  companies  have 
left  the  industry  entirely.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  the  DoD  can  no  longer 
afford  to  rely  solely  or  primarily  on 
defense-unique  capabilities. 

New  Policies  and 
Strategies 

The  DoD  is  responding  to  its  rapidly 
changing  political  and  economic  envi¬ 
ronment  by  developing  new  policies 
and  strategies  to  make  sure  we  equip 
our  troops  with  weapon  systems  that 
are  reliable,  technologically  advanced, 
and  affordable.  Our  acquisition  reform 
efforts  are  not  just  a  noble  endeavor  — 
these  efforts  must  succeed  to  ensure 
that  we  have  the  industrial  and  tech¬ 
nological  capabilities  we  need  to  meet 
current  and  projected  national  security 
requirements.  Our  goals  are  threefold: 


•  First,  reduce  the  cost  of  the  weapon 
systems  and  other  materiel  that  we 
buy.  We  must  eliminate  military- 
unique  requirements  and  proce¬ 
dures  that  drive  up  acquisition  costs 
without  adding  value. 

•  Second,  remove  impediments  to  get¬ 
ting  state-of-the-art  technology  into 
our  weapon  systems.  While  we 
drove  technology  developments  for 
many  years,  this  largely  is  no  longer 
the  case.  For  many  leading-edge 
technologies  critical  to  battlefield 
success  —  such  as  information  sys¬ 
tems,  telecommunications,  and 
microelectronics  —  the  greatest 
advances  are  occurring  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  sector.  This  is  because  the 
bulk  of  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  money  is  now  spent  in  the 
commercial  sector.  In  1965,  for 
instance,  the  DoD  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  industrial  sector  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amount  on 
research  and  development.  By  1990, 
the  industrial  sector  outspent  the 
DoD  by  nearly  two-to-one. 

•  Third,  facilitate  the  diversification 
into  commercial  markets  of  firms 
that  have  traditionally  produced 
goods  primarily,  if  not  solely,  for 
Defense.  To  do  this,  we  must  enable 
firms  to  shed  the  overhead  caused 
by  our  regulations  so  that  they  can 
competitively  price  their  products. 

What  are  the  Reforms? 

Secretary  Perry  directed  that  specifica¬ 
tions  and  standards  reform  produce 
three  results: 


•  establish  a  performance-based  solici¬ 
tation  process; 

•  implement  standardization  docu¬ 
ment  improvements;  and 

•  create  irreversible  cultural  change. 

The  Defense  Standards  Improvement 
Council,  which  I  chair,  oversees  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Secretary’s  direction. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  Senior 
Executives  from  each  of  the  Military 
departments,  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  It  meets  twice  a  month  to 
establish  policy  and  procedures; 
review  progress;  review  selected,  high- 
impact  documents;  and  direct  actions 
necessary  to  ensure  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary’s  direction.  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  status  of  each  of 
these  challenges  follows: 

Performance-based  Solicitation 
Process 

A  1976  study  by  the  Defense  Science 
Board  found  that  the  single  largest 
problem  with  MILSPECs  was  improp¬ 
er  application.  It  recommended 
changes  in  the  way  we  write  and  apply 
the  standards  that  prescribe  manage¬ 
ment  and  manufacturing  practices. 
While  many  changes  were  made  as  a 
result  of  that  study,  nearly  20  years 
later,  program  offices  still  place  stan¬ 
dards  on  contracts  with  little  effective 
tailoring  and  without  clearly  under¬ 
standing  why.  Certainly,  no  one  inten¬ 
tionally  includes  requirements  that  do 
not  add  value.  But  program  offices, 
like  many  other  offices,  have  more 


Mr.  Bergmann  is  the  Director ;  Acquisition  Practices,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Economic  Security).  He  is  responsible  for  providing  policy  and  plan¬ 
ning  direction  for  DoD  programs  related  to  Commercial/Defense  Industrial  Base  Integration,  Standardization,  Commercial  and  Nondevelopmental  Item  Acquisi¬ 
tion. 
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work  than  they  can  do.  So  they  devel¬ 
op  Requests  for  Procurement  (RFP)  at 
the  photocopy  machine  -  if  it  worked 
for  the  last  contract,  it  will  surely  be 
good  enough  for  this  contract. 

One  of  our  first  reform  efforts  was  to 
break  the  paradigm  of  routinely 
imposing  military  specifications  and 
standards.  Even  if  we  had  a  perfect  set 
of  specifications  and  standards,  prema¬ 
ture  application,  over-application,  and 
inappropriate  application  would  still 
be  a  problem.  The  Military  depart¬ 
ments  have  established  procedures  for 
“scrubbing”  solicitations  to  ensure 
proper  application  of  military  specifi¬ 
cations  and  standards.  In  one  of  the 
most  controversial  provisions  of  MIL- 
SPEC  reform,  program  managers  must 
now  obtain  a  waiver  to  cite  a  military 
or  federal  specification  or  standard  as 
a  solicitation  requirement  in  a  major 
acquisition.  While  the  waiver  process 
has  not  been  particularly  popular,  it 
has  been  effective  at  forcing  people  to 
stop,  think,  and  identify  their  essential 
requirements.  Our  initial  experience 
shows  that  often,  program  offices  can¬ 
not  explain  why  they  impose  specifica¬ 
tions  and  standards.  In  come  cases, 
only  a  sentence  or  two  needs  to  be 
extracted  from  the  document  to 
achieve  the  real  intent.  And  the  change 
is  beginning  to  yield  results,  shown  in 
next  column. 

Document  Improvement  Process 

There  are  many  situations  where  MIL- 
SPECs  will  still  be  needed.  But  “busi¬ 
ness  as  usual”  is  being  eradicated  here 
too.  The  documents  that  will  populate 
our  index  of  specifications  and  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  future  will  bear  little 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  past. 

With  the  largest  library  of  specifications, 
standards,  and  related  documents  in 
the  free  world,  making  all  of  them  con¬ 
form  to  the  new  order  is  a  daunting 
task.  Department  personnel  are  review¬ 
ing  every  military  specification  and 
standard  to  ensure  that  they  support 
acquisition  reform  principles.  The 
review  is  complex  and  full  of  different 
possible  outcomes.  However,  we  are 
involving  users  in  the  Military  Depart- 
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1  Requirements  are  being 
described  in  perfor¬ 
mance  terms  in  solicita¬ 
tions. 


•  Where  military  or  federal 
specifications  or  stan-  3 
dards  are  deemed  to  lie 
necessary,  waivers  are 
being  obtained.  j 

•Solicitations  for  new  ^ 
acquisitions  which  do: 
cite  military  or  federal 
specifications  or  stan¬ 
dards  typically  disdljj^ 
tain - 


ing  offerors  to  prof 
alternatives. 
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ments  and  Defense  Agencies,  the  DoD 
functional  proponents,  industry  associ¬ 
ations,  and  private-sector  standards 
developing  organizations  to  help  us 
decide  whether  to:  cancel  a  document; 
convert  it  to  a  performance-type  docu¬ 
ment;  replace  it  with  a  nongovernment 
standard;  convert  it  to  a  guidance-type 
document;  or  retain  it  as  is. 


The  review,  of  course,  is  labor-inten¬ 
sive,  and  will  take  until  near  the  end  of 
the  year  to  complete.  However,  we 
have  placed  a  priority  on  reviewing 
military  standards  before  military  spec¬ 
ifications,  and  this  review  is  nearly 
complete. 


Our  emphasis  on  military  standards  is 
for  two  reasons.  First,  there  are  only 
about  1,700  standards  versus  over 
28,000  specifications.  Second,  they 
offer  the  best  target  for  reducing 
weapon  system  cost.  Many  studies 
have  concluded  that  standards  have 
the  greatest  potential  to  incur  the  most 
non-value  added  cost  by  imposing 
excessive  reporting  and  auditing 
requirements  on  industry.  The  DoD’s 
use  of  these  standards  is  one  of  the 
more  significant  barriers  to  commer¬ 
cial  acquisition  and  integration  of 
commercial  and  military  production 
lines. 

To  date,  the  Defense  Standards 
Improvement  Council  has  made  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  top  100  cost-driver  stan¬ 
dards.  Nearly  half  of  these  documents 
have  been  canceled  or  declared  “inac¬ 
tive  for  new  design.”  Twenty  percent  of 
these  documents  will  be  converted  to 
“for  guidance  only”  handbooks  or 
guides.  Ten  percent  are  being  retained 
until  an  adequate  nongovernment  stan¬ 
dard  becomes  available.  Most  of  the 
remaining  documents  will  be  convert¬ 
ed  to  a  performance-type  document. 

Ultimately,  the  Defense  Standards 
Improvement  Council  will  decide  the 
future  of  all  existing  military  standards. 
While  the  review  of  the  remaining 
1,600  standards  will  not  be  as  intense 
as  that  given  the  top  100,  each  of  the 
Standards  Improvement  Executives  is 
reviewing  the  standards  for  which  they 
are  responsible,  with  an  eye  toward 
elimination  or  replacement  with  a 
nongovernment  standard. 

The  Council  has  already  directed  the 
cancellation  of  about  150  of  the 
remaining  standards,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  cancellations  are  being  adver¬ 
tised  now  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  and  on  the  World  Wide  Web  for 
government  and  industry  reaction. 

Irreversible 
Cultural  Change 

A  key  to  cultural  change  is  effective 
communication.  It  really  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  if  we  come  up  with  all  of  the 
answers,  if  no  one  knows  about  them; 
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and  admonitions  to  do  things  differ¬ 
ently  don’t  work  unless  people  are 
‘  given  new  tools. 

The  Acquisition  Streamlining  and 
Standardization  Information  System  or 
ASSIST  is  an  automated  management 
tool  capable  of  providing  a  complete 
index  of  specifications  and  standards 
used  by  the  DoD  and  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  each;  document  tiering  infor¬ 
mation;  cancellation  and  replacement 
information;  and  much  more.  It  will 
soon  include  an  automated  search 
standardization  directory,  so  you  can 
easily  identify  activities  that  are 
responsible  for  commodities  or  tech¬ 
nology  areas.  We’re  also  incorporating 
all  of  the  questionnaire  responses  from 
the  review  of  all  documents,  so  you 
can  get  a  feel  for  our  direction. 
Planned  incorporation  of  a  project 
tracking  system  will  let  you  know 
what  action  is  being  taken  and  the 
milestone  dates. 

We  have  also  established  a  Homepage 
on  the  Internet  that  you  can  reach 
using  browser  software  to  access  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Our  Homepage 
URL  is:  http://www.acq.osd.mi1//es/ 
std/stdhome.html.  We  also  have  a  toll- 
free  number  for  complex  inquiries:  1- 
800-DAR-SPEC  (1-800-327-7732). 

The  information  on  our  Homepage  is 
constantly  expanding.  Some  material 
posted  there  includes:  all  of  our  policy 
memorandums;  the  Standardization 
Newsletter;  status  reports  on  Council 
decisions  affecting  selected  specifica¬ 
tions  and  standards;  and  answers  to 
the  most  frequently  asked  questions 
on  MILSPEC  reform.  Were  also  pro¬ 
viding  links  to  the  related  Homepages 
of  the  Military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies  as  they  become 
available.  We  update  the  information 
at  least  every  2  weeks.  That,  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  is  where  we  are.  Now  some  food 
for  thought. 

Nongovernment  Standards 
Development 

Many  of  our  reinvention  efforts  are 
devoted  to  looking  at  alternatives  to 
military  standards  in  subject  areas 


ranging  from  systems  engineering  to 
configuration  management  to  software 
to  drawings.  While  I  encourage  these 
and  other  efforts,  let  me  offer  a  little 
caution. 

Our  goal  is  not  to  merely  transition 
from  military  and  federal  documents 
to  nongovernment  standards.  Our 
goal  is  to  reduce  acquisition  costs  and 
remove  impediments  to  commercial- 
military  integration  by  emulating  com¬ 
mercial  buying  practices  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Adopting  “true”  nongovernment 
standards  is  a  means  to  that  end.  To 
take  a  document  that  is  obviously  mili¬ 
tary-unique  and  slap  a  nongovernment 
standard  label  on  it  undermines  every¬ 
thing  we’re  trying  to  do.  The  acid  test 
for  whether  it’s  appropriate  to  replace 
a  military  document  with  a  non¬ 
government  standard  is  whether  the 
replacement  standard  will  actually  be 
used  by  commercial  industry.  If  the 
answer  is  no,  then  a  replacement  doc¬ 
ument  is  pointless  and  contrary  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

A  second  point  is  that  we  are  noticing 
competing  standards-developing  orga¬ 
nizations  developing  duplicative  non¬ 
government  standards.  This  is  becom¬ 
ing  especially  visible  now  as  standards 
developers  seek  to  replace  military 
specifications  and  standards  with  their 
documents.  Neither  the  DoD  or  indus¬ 
try  has  enough  resources  to  waste  on 
redundant  efforts. 

Reaping  the  Benefits  of  IHISPEC 
Reform 

The  Defense  Contract  Management 
Command  (DCMC)  and  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  have 
established  a  DoD  Reinvention  Labo¬ 
ratory  aimed  at  reducing  the  cost  of 
government  oversight.  Currently,  there 
are  10  contractors  participating  in  the 
laboratory,  and  there  are  plans  to 
expand  to  more  contractors. 

The  Reinvention  Laboratory  provides 
contractors  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
pose  alternatives  to,  or  the  elimination 
of,  contract  or  regulatory  require¬ 
ments.  At  each  site,  Reinvention  Teams 
made  up  of  both  contractor  and  gov¬ 


ernment  personnel  are  chartered  to 
review  requirements  and  operations, 
and  propose  alternatives.  Also,  at  each 
site  a  Management  Council  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  evaluate  reinvention  strate¬ 
gies,  review  proposals,  authorize 
changes  within  local  or  program  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  recommend  up-the-chain 
alternative  proposals  for  approval. 
Each  Management  Council  is  com¬ 
prised  of  the  DCMC  District  Comman¬ 
der,  the  Defense  Plant  Representatives 
Office  Commander,  the  Regional 
DCAA  Manager,  the  resident  DCAA 
auditor,  the  Program  Managers  and 
Program  Executive  Officers  doing 
business  with  the  facility,  and  top-level 
contractor  representatives. 

The  Reinvention  Laboratory  concept 
provides  an  excellent  forum  for  rec¬ 
ommending  elimination  or  substitu¬ 
tion  of  military  specifications  and 
standards.  All  the  major  ingredients 
are  together:  a  council  of  senior  cus¬ 
tomers  and  DCMC,  which  meets  to 
address  changes,  and  a  council  that 
can  look  at  individual  contract 
requirements  or  contract  require¬ 
ments  across  a  factory. 

What’s  intriguing,  however,  is  how  few 
proposals  have  been  submitted  within 
the  Reinvention  Laboratory  regarding 
specifications  and  standards.  Although 
the  Defense  Standards  Improvement 
Council  has  taken  action  to  eliminate 
more  than  50  documents,  which 
industry  asserted  added  cost  without 
adding  value,  the  only  standards  that 
are  consistently  raised  in  the  Reinven¬ 
tion  Lab  are  on  quality  and  soldering. 

It’s  time  for  industry  to  start  putting 
solid  recommendations  on  the  table. 
The  environment  is  right  for  change. 
We  [Department  of  Defense  profes¬ 
sional  acquisition  workforce]  under¬ 
stand  industry’s  concerns  and  have 
taken  action  to  eliminate  long-standing 
problems.  We  also  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  companies  can  be  as 
conservative  about  change  as  the  DoD. 
However,  it’s  time  for  industry  to  pro¬ 
pose  specific  alternatives  to  military 
specifications  and  standards.  Our  joint 
credibility  is  on  the  line. 
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Attention  Acquisition  Workforce! 

We  ARE  Your  Journal... 


tor  Acquisition  and  Technology  >  is — 
the  premier  journal  of 
the  Defense  Acquisition 
Corps.  No  other 
publication  reaches 
so  many  of  your  peers. 

Now  on  the  Internet! 
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ACQUISITION  REFORM: 

It’s  Not  os  Easy  os  it  Seems 

SOME  LONG-TERM  ISSUES  AND 
IMPEDIMENTS  AFFECTING  MILITARY 
SYSTEMS  ACQUISITION  REFORM 

TECHNOLOGY  APPROACH: 

DoD  versus  Boeing,  A  Comparative 
Study 

COOPERATIVE  ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  RIM 

WHAT  EVERY  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEE  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
POST-FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
RESTRICTIONS 


The  ARQ  will  be  listed  in  the  next  edition  of 
Cabell's  Directory  of  Publishing  Opportunities  in 
Management  and  Marketing.  This  Directory  assists 
professors  and  business  researchers  in  finding 
those  journals  that  are  compatible  to  the  style  and 
content  of  their  manuscripts. 
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Arms  Unbound:  the  Globalization  of 
Defense  Production 


Document  From  CSIA  Studies  in  International 
Security  No.  4 

Brassey's  (US) 


BY  DAVID  MUSSINGTON 


David  Mussington  begins  his 
analysis  of  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  perspective  -  surely 
the  most  reliable  and  logical  vantage 
from  which  to  examine  the  issue.  At 
the  veiy  outset,  Mussington  opens 
strongly  by  weeding  out  the  political 
rhetoric  that  usually  entangles  the 
issue  of  discriminatory  controls  on  the 
most  powerful  armaments.  He  writes 
that,  “New  arms  control  initiatives  in 
the  major  supplier  nations  inevitably 
confront  the  economic  needs  of  their 
domestic  firms.”  In  this  way,  the 
author  rapidly  arrives  at  the  kernel  of 
the  matter:  Regardless  of  treaties,  pro¬ 
tocols,  and  regimes,  nonproliferation 
may  be  a  losing  battle  because  of  the 
financial  attractions  of  the  global 
defense  market,  particularly  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  military  wherewithal  to  the  “sec¬ 
ond-tier”  or  the  technologically  acquis¬ 
itive  nations  of  the  traditional  Third 
World. 

In  examining  the  political  economy  of 
the  arms  trade,  Mussington  uses  three 
methodologies:  the  Modem  World 
System  approach  (the  hierarchal,  zero- 
sum  game  view  of  supplying  weapons 
and  dual-use  technology,  i.e.,  if  we 
don’t  sell  it  to  them,  someone  else 
will);  the  Theory  of  the  Dual  Economy 
(an  analysis  that  focuses  on  the  duality 


of  a  nation’s  defense  economy  -  the 
modem,  progressive  element  vs.  the 
traditional  sector);  and  the  Theory 
of  Hegemonic  Stability  (one  lead 
state  provides  benign  control,  sta¬ 
bility,  and  rule  enforcement  over 
an  essentially  oligopolistic  arms 
market  structure).  He  uses  these 
models  in  his  discussion  of  mar¬ 
ket  structure  and  product  inno¬ 
vations;  but  his  most  important 
ideas  are  left  to  Chapter  4,  “The 
Defense  Economy  in 
Transition.” 

Mussington’s  discussion  of  export 
controls  in  this  chapter  will  interest 
analysts  in  such  organizations  as  the 
Defense  Technology  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  other  Department  of 
Defense  agencies  that  focus  on  export 
control  licensing  and  dual-use  tech¬ 
nology  transfer.  He  discusses  the  Mis¬ 
sile  Technology  Control  Regime, 
Nuclear  Suppliers  Group,  Australia 
(Chemical  Suppliers)  Group,  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  Multilateral 
Export  Controls,  and  its  Successor 
Regime.  Mussington  explains  that 
“shirking  local  defense  markets  are 
generating  aggressive  export  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  by  the  traditional  leaders  of 
the  global  defense  sector.  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  amis  sales 
to  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  have 
risen  sharply  since  the  1991  Persian 
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War.”  The  eco¬ 
nomic  incentive  is  even 
stronger  than  the  will  to  maintain  the 
“have”  and  “have-not”  relationship 
between  the  developed  and  develop¬ 
ing  world  —  the  insistence  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  sell  a  nuclear  power  plant 
to  Iran  is  a  case  in  point.  Additionally, 
China  is  “unwilling  to  engage  in  prior 
notification  of  arms  sales”  relating  to 
arms  transfer  agreements,  according  to 
the  author.  The  main  reason,  he 
posits,  is  that  revenue  from  weapons 
sales  is  a  compelling  incentive  to 
sidestep  agreements  —  too  powerful 
an  attraction  in  the  case  of  Russia  and 
China.  For  these  countries  and  others 

Continued  on  page  40 
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(establish  the  decision  baseline  refer¬ 
ence  point). 

•  Estimate  the  overall  cost  impact  of 
the  various  design  and  support 
options  (compared  to  the  baseline). 

The  decisions  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  affecting  LCC  and  identifying  sav¬ 
ings  are  clearly  those  impacting  acqui¬ 
sition  and  Operating  and  Support 
(O&S)  costs  undertaken  in  the  Pre¬ 
concept,  Concept  Exploration  and 
Definition,  and  Demonstration  and 
Validation  phases.  But,  this  idea 
should  not  imply  that  LCC  trade-off 
analysis  is  not  useful  during  later  pro¬ 
gram  phases.  During  the  Production 
Deployment  and  Operating  phases, 
the  evaluation  of  actual  readiness  data 
and  resource  consumption  informa¬ 
tion  from  “Maintenance  Data  Collec¬ 
tion”  systems  regularly  leads  to  identi¬ 
fication  of  “bad  actors”  in  need  of 
corrective  actions,  such  as  improved 
reliability  through  an  Engineering 
Change  Proposal. 

Description  of  a 
Useful  LCC  Model 

Rodney  Stewart  describes  the  most 
valuable  automated  cost  estimating 
tools  as  “the  generic  computer  tools 
that  can  be  used  for  any  application.”2 
Blanchard  and  Fabry cky3  assert  that 
the  model  should  encompass  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas: 


Be  comprehensive  and  include  all 
relevant  factors,  and  be  reliable  in 
terms  of  repeating  results. 

Represent  the  “dynamics”  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  or  product  being  evaluated,  and 
be  sensitive  to  the  relationships  of 
key  input  parameters. 

Be  flexible  to  the  extent  that  the  ana¬ 
lyst  can  evaluate  overall  system 
requirements  as  well  as  the  individu¬ 


al  relationships  of  various  system 
components.  In  the  analysis  process, 
one  may  wish  to  view  the  system  as 
a  whole,  identify  high-cost  contribu¬ 
tors,  evaluate  one  or  more  specific 
components  of  the  system  indepen¬ 
dent  of  other  elements,  initiate 
changes  at  the  component  level,  and 
present  the  results  in  the  context  of 
the  overall  system. 

•  Be  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
simple  enough  to  allow  timely 
implementation.  Unless  the  model 
can  be  used  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner  by  the  analyst,  it  is  of  little 
value. 

•  Be  designed  such  that  it  can  be 
modified  to  incorporate  additional 
capabilities.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
expand  (or  tailor)  certain  facets  of 
the  cost  breakdown  structure  in 
order  to  gain  additional  visibility  (for 
example). 

This  article  shows  that  the  CASA 
model  fits  all  of  these  requirements. 
Professor  Blanchard  recently  stated 
that  the  CASA  model  is  the  best  LCC 
model  available  today.4 

Research  has  shown  prior  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  wide  variety  of  LCC  models. 
Some  are  special  purpose,  and  others 
are  general  purpose.  The  government 
regularly  requires  contractors  submit¬ 
ting  proposals  to  use  the  “government- 
approved”  models  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  ownership  of  the  solution 
being  proposed.  This  requirement 
ensures  that  all  of  the  contractors  and 
government  LCC  estimates  are  compa¬ 
rable,  repeatable,  and  understandable. 
Many  of  these  models  are  cataloged  in 
the  DoD  Logistics  Support  Analysis 
(LSA)  Techniques  Guide  distributed  by 
the  Logistics  Support  Activity 
(LOGSA),  an  agency  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  that  serves  all  of 
DoD  in  the  area  of  LSA  and  related 
tools. 

Interviews  and  surveys  of  many  indus¬ 
try  representatives  resulted  in  a  finding 
that  many  government  models  were 
considered  unnecessarily  complex  and 
“input  data  hungry.”3  Both  industry 
and  government  program  managers 


Figure  2  Typical  Life  Cycle  Cost  Commitment 
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DSHC's  CASA  Model  Still  Going  Strong 

A  Popular  DoD  Favorite,  CASA  is  Still 
Distributed  in  the  United  States 
Free  of  Charge 

JOEL  M.  MANARY 


Figure  1  Typical  Life-Cycle  Cost  Distribution 
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In  response  to  a  broad  range  of 
requirements  gathered  from  many 
of  the  Services’  acquisition  pro¬ 
gram  offices,  the  Defense  Systems 
Management  College  (DSMC) 
developed  the  Cost  Analysis  Strategy 
Assessment  (CASA)  model.  The  CASA 
is  a  useful,  general-purpose  Life  Cycle 
Cost  (LCC)  model  that  has  been  vali¬ 
dated  and  used  successfully  by  all 
three  Services,  industry  contractors, 
and  other  government  agencies  such 
as  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmo¬ 
spheric  Administration. 

The  model  has  evolved  to  the  current 
3.01  version,  and  more  enhancements 
are  planned  as  user  requirements 
evolve.  This  article  acquaints  the  read¬ 
er  with  the  CASA  model,  announces 
that  the  model  continues  to  be  avail¬ 
able,  and  discusses  planned  model 
upgrades.  Additionally,  it  summarizes 
the  program  manager’s  (PM)  need  for 
an  LCC  model,  what  constitutes  a  use¬ 
ful  model,  and  contains  a  specific 
description  of  the  CASA  model  that  is 
distributed  in  the  United  States  by 
DSMC  free  of  charge. 

The  PH's  Need  for  an 
LCC  Model 

Program  managers  need  a  tool  that 
will  focus  the  efforts  of  the  Integrated 
Product  Team.  They  need  a  concise 
method  of  assuring  themselves  and 
program  management  and  decision 
makers  at  all  levels  that  the  reasonable 
decisions  are  being  made. 


Current  DoD  policies  require  that  the 
PM  ensure  LCC  influences  system 
design,  systems  engineering,  and  the 
logistics  engineering  process  during  all 
acquisition  phases.  In  accomplishing 
this  goal,  the  PM  requires  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  accurate,  and  current  LCC 
estimate  to  support  each  management 
decision  where  cost  is  significant.  Few 
decisions  are  made  during  a  program’s 
life  cycle  that  do  not  affect  LCC. 

Similarly,  a  review  of  the  policies,  defi¬ 
nitions,  and  objectives  of  Systems 
Engineering  and  Integrated  Logistics 
Support  in  DoDI  5000.2  will  lead  to  a 
conclusion  that  an  effective  Weapons 
Systems  Support  program  is  one  that 
provides  support  resulting  in  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  user’s  readiness  require¬ 
ments)  using  the  most  life-cycle-cost- 
effective  approach.1  The  bottom  line  of 


our  efforts  must  be  focused  on  these 
two  key  quantifiable  requirements: 
maximum  mission  Readiness  and  mini¬ 
mized  total  Cost 

Maximum  Mission  Readiness  and 
Minimized  Total  Cost 

An  LCC  estimate  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy  to  permit  comparison 
of  relative  costs  of  design  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  alternatives  under  consideration 
by  management.  Specifically,  LCC  is  a 
decision  aid,  and  the  LCC  estimate 
should  capture  enough  of  total  ownership 
costs  to  facilitate  well-informed  decisions . 
The  two  main  goals  of  LCC  analysis 
follow: 

•  Identify  the  total  cost  of  countering 
a  threat,  achieving  production 
schedules,  and  attaining  system  per¬ 
formance  and  readiness  objectives 
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wanted  a  flexible  model  that  could 
operate  effectively  with  inputs  tailored 
to  the  magnitude  and/or  impact  of  the 
decision  being  considered. 

“An  LCC  estimate  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy  to  permit  comparison 
of  relative  costs  of  design  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  alternatives  under  consideration 
by  management”  This  quote  from  the 
DSMC  Logistics  Guide6  means  that  an 
LCC  model  is  a  decision  aid,  and  the 
model  needs  to  capture  enough  (not 
necessarily  all)  of  cost  of  ownership  to 
facilitate  well-informed  decisions.  The 
model  developer  identifies  the  main 
cost  drivers  of  LCC  and  creates  model 
algorithms  to  capture  these  costs.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  a  general  purpose  model  that 
captures  the  costs  of  a  systems  major 
end  item  in  terms  of  production,  initial 
support  items,  operation  and  also  the 
recurring  costs  on  all  10  1LS  elements 
can  be  expected  to  produce  a  good 
LCC  estimate. 

The  cost  analysis  process  includes  use 
of  a  detailed  LCC  model  and  aspects 
of  risk,  sensitivity,  and  data  compari¬ 
son  analyses.  Also,  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation  (RDT&E) 
cost  concerns  as  well  as  acquisition, 
operation,  and  support  costs  over  the 
effective  life  of  the  system  are  included. 
Thus,  a  good  LCC  model  covers  the 
entire  life  of  a  system,  from  its  initial 
research  cost  to  those  costs  associated 
with  yearly  maintenance  as  well  as 
spares,  training  costs,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  once  the  system  is 
delivered. 

The  analyst  formulates  the  problem 
statement  to  be  analyzed;  selects  the 
appropriate  model;  collects  the  appro¬ 
priate  amount  of  model  input  data 
(some  model  data  may  be  left  blank  if 
not  relevant  to  the  problem  state¬ 
ment);  runs  the  model,  including 
selected  sensitivities;  and  draws  certain 
conclusions  from  the  model  outputs. 

Cost  Analysis  Strategy  Assess¬ 
ment  (CASA)  Model 

The  CASA  model  is  basically  a  man¬ 
agement  decision  aid  based  on  LCC.7 
In  actuality,  CASA  is  a  set  of  analysis 


tools  formulated  into  one  functioning 
unit.  It  collects,  manipulates  and  pre¬ 
sents  as  much  of  the  total  cost  of  own¬ 
ership  as  the  user  desires.  It  contains  a 
number  of  programs  and  submodels 
that  allow  the  user  to  perform  several 
tasks: 

•  generate  program  data  files; 

•  perform  life-cycle  costing; 

•  perform  sensitivity  analysis; 

•  perform  LCC  risk  analysis;  and 

•  perform  LCC  comparisons  and 
summations. 

The  model  also  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  preprogrammed  output  report  for¬ 
mats  designed  to  support  the  analysis 
process. 

The  CASA  model  covers  the  entire  life 
of  the  system,  from  its  initial  research 
costs  to  those  associated  with  yearly 
maintenance  as  well  as  spares,  training 
costs,  and  other  expenses  incurred 
once  the  system  is  delivered.  Current¬ 
ly,  RDT&E  and  production  costs  are 
“throughput”  costs,  meaning  they  are 
not  derived  by  the  model  -  they  are 
input  and  reported  in  some  report  out¬ 
puts  depending  on  their  relevance  to 
the  analysis.  The  model  calculates  and 


projects  the  O&S  costs  over  the  20  to 
30  years  of  operating  the  system.  Cur¬ 
rently,  RDT&E  and  production  cost 
estimating  modules  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  in  response  to  numerous  users’ 
requests. 

The  CASA  model  employs  some  82 
algorithms  with  190  variables.  Only  a 
small  number  of  the  inputs  are 
mandatory.  Most  of  the  inputs  are 
optional  and  are  subject  to  tailoring  to 
the  needs  of  the  analysis.  The  CASA 
model,  therefore,  is  a  relatively  “com¬ 
pact”  model  designed  to  facilitate  well- 
informed  decisions  while  holding 
model  input  data  gathering  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  level. 

Specifically,  CASA  works  by  taking  the 
data  entered,  calculating  the  projected 
costs,  and  determining  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  meeting,  exceeding,  or  falling 
short  of  any  LCC  target  value.  Offering 
a  variety  of  strategy  options,  CASA 
allows  you  to  alter  original  parameters 
to  observe  the  effects  of  such  changes 
on  strategy  options. 

At  any  number  of  program  junctions, 
inputs  may  be  saved  and  calculations 
may  be  made  to  that  point  for  later 


Figure  3  Typical  Operating  and  Support  Cost  Distribution  — 
Aircraft  System  Level 
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evaluation.  Furthermore,  CASA  will 
accept  only  correct  inputs.  It  checks 
every  entry  as  it  is  input;  incorrect  data 
will  cause  the  cursor  to  refrain  from 
movement  and/or  alert  the  user.  The 
CASA  model  can  be  used  for  a  wide 
range  of  analysis  tasks: 

•  LCC  Estimates 

•  Trade-off  Analyses 

•  Repair-level  Analyses 

•  Production  Rate  and  Quantity  Anal- 

•  yses 

•  Warranty  Analyses 

•  Spares  Provisioning 

•  Resource  Projections  (e.g.,  Manpow¬ 
er,  Support  Equipment) 

•  Risk  and  Uncertainty  Analyses 

•  Cost  Driver  Sensitivity  Analyses 

•  Reliability  Growth  Analyses 

•  Operational  Availability 

•  Analyses  with  Automated  Sensitivity 
Analysis 

•  Spares  Optimization  to  Achieve 
Readiness  Requirements 

•  Operation  and  Support  Cost 

•  Contribution  by  Individual  Compo¬ 
nents  of  the  System 

The  CASA  version  3.01  model  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  distributed.  This  version 
expands  the  number  of  hardware 
items  (repairable  candidates)  from  145 
to  2,000.  This  feature,  along  with  the 
LCC  summation  feature,  virtually  elim¬ 
inates  any  limitation  on  the  “size”  of  a 
system  that  can  be  analyzed. 

The  model  runs  well  on  modern 
386/486DX  PCs.  It  requires  4  to  5 
megabytes  of  hard  drive  space 
depending  on  the  size  of  hardware 
data  files.  The  program  currently  runs 
best  in  a  DOS  environment  since  it 
requires  580K  of  RAM  to  operate 
properly.  Conversion  to  a  Windows 
environment  is  expected  with  the  next 
revision.  Several  other  model 
upgrades,  such  as  the  RDT&E  and 
production  cost  estimation  modules, 
are  being  considered  to  accommodate 
evolving  user  requirements. 

Sources  for  Obtaining  the 
CASA  Node! 

The  model  comes  compressed  on  two 
program  file  disks  and  one  disk  con¬ 


taining  the  user’s  manual.  A  variety  of 
sources  distribute  the  model.  Some 
distribute  the  model  essentially  free 
but  can  offer  limited  user  support,  and 
some  distribute  the  model  for  relative¬ 
ly  modest  fees  to  recover  distribution 
and  technical  support  costs.  The 
LOGSA  is  preparing  to  begin  distribu¬ 
tion  of  CASA  as  a  module  of  the  logis¬ 
tics  managers  tool  set  called  Logistics 
Planning  and  Requirements  System 
(LOGPARS).  Two  primary  points  of 
contact  exist  for  internal  U.S.  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  model: 

Defense  Systems  Management  College 
-  Logistics  Support  Department,  Tele¬ 
phone:  (703)  805-2497 

U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  -  Logis¬ 
tics  Support  Activity  (LOGSA),  Tele¬ 
phone:  (205)  955-9886 

For  distribution  outside  the  United 
States,  contact  OMEGA  Logistics  Inter¬ 
national,  Telephone:  (619)  697-2207. 
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such  as  “the  new  group  of  exporters” 
that  sprang  up  in  the  late  1980s 
(Brazil,  South  Korea,  Israel,  and  Tai¬ 
wan),  economic  laws  have  overcome 
international  ones. 

Arms  Unbound  also  analyzes  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  strategic  alliances  in  the 
production  of  arms.  Shared  interests 
in  market  access,  desire  by  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  to  acquire  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  the  requirement  to 
amortize  defense  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  over  large  markets,  combine 
to  create  a  convenient  marriage 
between  the  “first-  and  second-tier 
states.”  As  a  result,  the  offspring  is 
“weapons-on-the-cheap.”  The  author 
cites  U.S.  M1A1  Abram  tank  parts 
production  in  Egypt  and  F-16  assem¬ 
bly  in  South  Korea  as  examples  of  this 
symbiotic  relationship.  Together  with 
the  “weaponization  of  commonly 
available  technologies,”  Mussington 
suggests  that  a  divorce  between  so 
enamored  a  couple  is  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine. 

Mussington  concedes  that  the  “transi¬ 
tion  to  lower  post-Cold  War  levels  of 
defense  spending  may  increase  the 
proliferation  of  advanced  weapons  to 
developing  counties”;  but  there  is 
hope.  He  recommends  that  policy 
makers  “modify  the  existing  approach 
to  technology  restrictions  through  the 
removal  of  the  disincentives  that 
inhibit  new  states  from  joining  estab¬ 
lished  supplier  groupings.”  Only  by 
including  second-tier  defense  produc¬ 
ers  “will  the  defense  economy  become 
more  transparent  and  amenable  to 
control.”  This  study  will  be  invaluable 
to  export  control  analysts,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  observers  of  the  technology 
and  arms  transfer  question,  in  general. 

Editor's  Note 

David  Mussington  is  a  defense 
research  associate  for  a  London  policy 
studies  institute.  Ordering  information 
follows:  David  Mussington,  CSIA 
Studies  in  International  Security  No. 

4,  Brassey’s  (US),  Cambridge,  MA, 
1994,  $14.00,  pp.  88. 
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gram  Manager-Program  Manager  Inter¬ 
view,  p.  2. 

•  College  Expands  Curriculum-Lt.  Col. 
George  A  Noyes  III,  USAF,  p.  8. 

•  Consortium  for  Culture  Change-Collie 
J.  Johnson,  p.  10. 

•  Fostering  Diversity-Mary  P.  Rowe,  p.  14. 

•  A  Perspective  on  the  Changing  Acquisi¬ 

tion  Environment-Mark  E.  Reavis,  p. 

20. 

•  U.S.  Defense  Acquisition  Community 

Cooperates  with  PACRIM  Nations- 
Richard  Kwatnoski,  p.  23. 

•  “Incentivizing”  -  An  Effective  Motivator- 
Wilson  Summers  IV,  p.  26. 

•  The  Cost  of  Losing  Control-Michael  L. 
Tompkins,  p.  30. 

•  Secretary  Preston  Underscores  Dramatic 
Changes  in  DoD’s  Acquisition  Arena- 
Collie  J.  Johnson,  p,  35. 

•  Commandant  Presides  Over  DSMC’s 
First  Video  Teleconference-Collie  J. 
Johnson,  p.  41. 

•  Commercial  Use  of  Satellite  Imagery- 
Maj.  Tim  Hawes,  USAF,  p.  44. 

•  A  Focused  Approach  to  Affordable 
Weapon  Systems-CollieJ.  Johnson,  p. 
49. 


Hay-June 

•  Reengineering  the  Oversight  and  Review 
Process  for  Systems  Acquisition-Pro¬ 
gram  Manager  Interview,  p.  2. 

•  Breaking  Down  the  “Stovepipes”-Cmdr. 
Russell  G.  Acreejr.,  USN,  and  William 
H.  Money,  p.  13. 

•  DAU  to  Direct  New  Acquisition  Reform 

Communications  Center  (ARCC)- 
CollieJ.  Johnson,  p.  20. 

•  When  “Uncommon”  Common  Sense 

Pays  Off— Lt.  Col.  Thomas  W.  Light, 
USA,  and  Elmar  Cotti,  p.  23. 

•  What  TQM  is  Not- Lt.  Col.  Dale  G. 

Shrader,  USAF,  p.  26. 

•  The  Benefits  of  Joining  the  DSMC  Alum¬ 

ni  Association-Paul  T.  McMahon,  p.  30. 

•  An  Alternative  Environmental  Strategy- 

Michael  E.  Heberling,  p.  32. 
July-August 

•  Unreasonable  Pressures  on  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram  Managers^}.  Ronald  Fox,  Edward 
Hirsch,  and  George  Krikorian,  p.  2. 

•  The  Stem  of  Most  Learning  -  “I  Won- 

der”~Joseph  A  Drelicharz,  p.  8. 

•  DSMC’s  St.  Louis  Education  Experience- 
Julius  Hein  and  Patty  Predith,  p.  12. 

•  DSMC  Collaborates  with  UT-Austin  on 

New  Graduate  Degree  Program-Collie 
J.  Johnson,  p.  14. 

•  The  Face  of  Training...Changing  at 

DSMC-Lt.  Col.  (Sel)  James  A  Rego,  Jr., 
USAF,  p.  16. 

•  Some  Homespun  Wisdom  on  Risk  Man- 
agement-John  Sweeney,  p.  22. 

•  AAI  PAT  Introduces  the  Acquisition 

Deskbook-Frances  M.  Valore,  p.  26. 

•  F-22  Program  Integrated  Product  Devel¬ 

opment  Teams-Capt.  Gary  F.  Wagner, 
USAF,  and  Capt.  Randall  L.  White, 
USAF,  p.  34. 

•  Retiring  Dean  Looks  Back  on  His  Vision 

and  Offers  Insights  Into  the  Future- 
Col.  Andrew  A  Zaleski,  USAF,  p.  40. 

•  GE  Leadership  School  Hosts  DSMC 

Delegation— Mary-jo  Hall,  p.  46. 

•  Production  Readiness  Review  Reintegra¬ 

tion  -  The  Time  is  Right-Bill  Fournier, 
p.  48. 

Septehber-October 

•  Organic  Manufacturing  -  The  Program 
Manager’s  Safety  Net-Mark  E.  Gindele, 

p.2. 


•  From  the  Constitution  to  FAStA  -  Origins 

of  Acquisition  Reform-Beryl  A  Har¬ 
man,  p.  12. 

•  The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 

(FAR)-Debra  van  Opstal,  p.  18. 

•  Depot  Maintenance  Restructuring  and 
Weapon  System  Support-Capt. 

Michael  C.  Bachmann,  USN,  p.  22. 

•  Cooking  Up  a  Batch  of  Team  Synergy- 
Col.  Willie  E.  Cole,  USAF,  p.  28. 

•  Foreign  Military  Resource  Dependency- 
Maj.  William  J.  Norton,  USAF,  p.  35. 

•  Some  Pain,  Lots  of  Gain  Available  at 
DSMC-CollieJ.  Johnson,  p.  42. 

•  Maj.  Gen.  Lynn  Stevens,  USA  (Ret), 

Speaks  to  Graduates  of  Last  PMC,  First 
APMC-CollieJ.  Johnson,  p.  44. 

•  Viewpoint  -  Who  Was  That  Masked 

Man-dim  Ash,  p.  47. 
November-December 

•  Institutionalizing  Integrated  Product 
Teams-Joe  Ferrara  and  Collie  Johnson, 

p.2. 

•  Dr.  Kaminski  Replies  to  IPT  Offsite 

Questions-Dr.  Paul  G.  Kaminski,  p.  6. 

•  FSAMC  -  Fundamentals  of  Systems 
Acquisition  Management  Course-James 
J.  Clark  and  Norman  W.  Frigault,  p.  18. 

•  Growing  the  Army’s  FAAD  Weapon  Sys¬ 
tems  Into  Maturity-Julian  Cothran,  p. 
20. 

•  “World-Class”  Customer-Michael  Link- 
letter,  p.  25. 

•  Transfer  of  H-53  Depot  Helicopter  Main- 

tenance-Maj.  (P)  Gerard  J.  Cotter,  USA; 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  J.  Meyers,  USMC;  and 
Lt.  Col.  Carl  D.  Owens,  USA  p.  26. 

•  Progi'am  Manager  Interviews  Joshua  Got- 
baum,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Economic  Security-Program  Manager 
Interview,  p.  30. 

•  “Hang  Ten”  As  You  “Surf  the  Internet” 
on  DSMC’s  New  Homepage^James  H. 
Dobbins,  p.  37. 

•  A  Report  on  the  1995  Acquisition 

Research  Symposium-Beryl  A  Harman, 
p.  38. 

•  IDEA  -  A  Successful  International  Part¬ 
nership  in  Education-Richard  Kwat¬ 
noski,  d.  49. 
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Get  Ready  for  NCMA's  1 996  National  Education  Seminar! 


CHANGES 


44  r  ■  ihere  is  nothing  permanent  except  change/'  Heraclitus  observed  around  540475  B.C.,  and  the 
■  observation  is  still  true  today,  especially  in  government  contracting.  The  government  contracting 
m  environment  is  changing  quickly,  and  as  a  result  programs  and  contracts  change  too.  Now  more 
than  ever  it's  critical  for  contracting  professionals  to  stay  ahead  of  the  changes.  The  1996  NES  will  focus  on 
how  to  manage  program  and  contract  changes.  Topics  covered  will  include  the  following: 


•  Recent  legislation,  the  current  environment,  and 
their  probable  effects  on  program  and  contract 
changes; 

•  Solicitation  and  other  preaward  changes  that 
impact  programs; 

•  The  relationship  between  program  and  contract 
changes: 

•  Avoiding  contract  changes  through  program  and 
risk  management; 

•  Using  variance  analysis  when  evaluating  cost  and 
schedule  impacts  of  changes; 

•  Types  of  changes,  including  constructive  and  for¬ 
mal; 

•  How  to  price  contract  changes; 

•  Value  driven  changes  such  as  value  engineering, 


including  how  to  use,  price,  and  implement  them; 

•  The  impact  of  changes  on  subcontracts; 

•  Claims  and  disputes;  and, 

•  How  changes  impact  specific  types  of  programs 
including  information  technology,  construction,  serv¬ 
ices,  ana  commercial  items. 

This  seminar  is  a  MUST  for  everyone 
involved  in  program  and  contract  man¬ 
agement! 

Check  with  your  local  chapter  for  site  and  registration 
information  tor  this  important  seminar,  or  call  the 
NCMA  Office  at  800/344-8096,  ext.  433,  for  more 
information. 


ALABAMA 

Huntsville  *  April  1 9 

Paula  Cushman  •  205/895-0582 

ARIZONA 

Sierra  Vista  •  April  1 9 

Emily  Fairbank  •  520/515-5463 

Tucson  •  March  15 

Phyllis  Brown  •  520/794-2651 

CALIFORNIA 

Buena  Park  •  March  22 
Christopher  Reno  •  310/407-1458 

Lompoc  •  April  19 

Fred  Rayburn  •  805/734-8232 

Los  Angeles  •  February  29 
Georgette  Jenkins  •  310/764-9352 

Ojai  •  February  13 
Deanna  Carney  •  805/987-8831 , 
ext.  219 

Pasadena  •  March  20 

Teresa  L.  Alfery  •  818/354-3030 

Pleasant  Hill  •  March  15 
Janet  Adams  •  510/423-2791 

San  Bernardino  •  April  25 
William  Christensen  •  909/793- 
7275 

San  Diego  •  April  25 
Diane  Malito  •  619/221-5556 

San  Francisco  •  February  23 
Pam  Dougherty  •  408/776-5502 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs  •  April  24 
Nancy  Craig  •  719/531-4453 


Denver  •  February  1 3 
Stacey  Gustus  •  303/634-4428 

CONNECTICUT 

Tolland  •  April  1 7 

Cheryl  Randino  •  860/727-7845 

FLORIDA 

Cape  Canaveral  •  May  1 0 
Cheryl  Brown  •  Phone:  407/494- 
9965 

Ft.  Walton  •  Date:  TBD 

Jacksonville  •  March  1 3 
Khalil  Khan  •  904/268-5304 

St.  Petersburg  •  February  9 
Pat  Stephens  •  813/381-2000 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  •  March  1 5 

Robin  Varnes  •  404/894-0266 

Robins  AFB  *  March  20 
Maryanna  Jenkinson  •  912/926- 
3985 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  •  March  20 

Rockford  •  February  13 
Karlene  Rateike/Sharon  Olson 
815/394-3533  or  815/226-6152 

INDIANA 

Fort  Wayne  •  April  9 

Shirley  Fredrick*  219/481*6625 

IOWA 

Moline  •  March  14 

Suzanne  Yackley  •  309/782-3865 

KANSAS 

Wichita  •  March  12 

Pat  Calligan  •  316/523-0523 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington  •  February  19 
Joan  Wysoske,  CPCM  •  606/243- 
5523 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  •  April  12 

Dwight  McGhee  •  504/257-0271 

MARYLAND 

Aberdeen  •  April  2 
George  Hunt  •  410/671-4291 

Baltimore  •  April  25 
Frederick  •  May  15 

Greenbelt  •  March  21 

Carol  S.  Bleile  •  301/286-0792 

Patuxent  River  •  March  22 

Rockville  •  March  15 
Karolyn  Stephenson  •  301/443- 
7146 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Burlington  •  May  1 4 
Gordon  Cochrane  •  508/351- 
7876 

MICHIGAN 
Ann  Arbor  •  February  13 
William  Pahl  •  313/994-1200, 
ext.  2948 

MINNESOTA 

St.  Paul  •  February  6 

Sandra  K.  Wick  •  612/931-4081 

MISSISSIPPI 

Vicksburg  •  March  7 
Glenn  Smith  •  601/631-5350 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  •  March  15 
James  Olsen  •  402/221-4247 


NEVADA 
Gardnerville  ♦  April  23 
Richard  Robie >  702/882-1313 

las  Vegas  *  March  7 
Mike  McCracken  ♦  702/295- 
2096 

NEW  JERSEY 
Cherry  Hill  *  March  1 4 
Carmen  Gionfriddo  ♦  215/737- 

79511,: 

Clifton  ♦  March  6 

Dolcey  Chaplin  «  201/596-5805 

Eatontown  ♦  '.Date:  TBD 

Lckehurst  *  March  13  ' 

Karen  DeLuccc  •  908/323-7484 

NEW  MEXICO 
Albuquerque  ♦  February  29 
Cheryl  Lete  ♦  505/823-5136 

NEW  YORK 

Amherst  ♦  April  25 

Nadine  Lazcrz  •  71 6/687-4302 

Bethpage  •  April  23 
Mary  Faith  Healey  •  516/282- 
3179  f 

Rome  •  April  24 

Lucille  Argenztc  ♦  3 1 5/330-4739 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ft.  Bragg  ♦  April  9 

Deborah  Word  ♦  910/396-3716 


Presented  by  the 
National  Contract 
yNOHIft?  Management 
K_A  Association 


Research  Triangle  Park  *  February 
13 

Chandra  Gibson  •  919/544- 
4589,  ext.  432 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  •  March  14 
Jennifer  Hubbard  •  513/648- 
7318 

Cleveland  •  April  1  8 

Douglas  Thomas  •  216/860-201 7 

Columbus  •  April  1 8 
Paul  Tauer  •  614/692-3785 

Dayton  •  March  1 
Capt  Wayne  Leohner  •  513/296- 
6675 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  •  February  13 
Shirley  Cole  •  405/422-2257 


Seminar  Registration  Form  and  NCIS/IA  Membership  Application 


MAIL  THIS  FORM  AND  FEE  TO  THE  REGISTRAR  AT  THE  NES  LOCATION  ENTERED  BELOW 

NES  SEMINAR  REGISTRATION 

Please  register  me  for  the  following  NES  session: 

Date: _ / _ /  1996  Location_ _ / _ 

REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

Name _ _ _  □  CPCM  □  CACM 

Title _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Organization _ _ 

Business  Address _ _ _ 

City/State/ZIP _ 

Daytime  Phone  _ /  _ _ 

To  aid  in  tailoring  the  seminar  to  each  audience,  please  answer  the  following: 

□  Government  □  Industry  □  Other  _ Years  of  Contracting  Experience 

Level  of  Expertise:  □  Basic  □  Intermediate  □  Advanced  □  Other  _ _ 

NES  REGISTRATION  FEE  (PAYABLE  TO:  NCMA) 

For  NCMA  Members  (Including  New  Members): 

NCMA  Member  Number _ _ 

NCMA  Chapter  Affiliation _ _ 

□  Early  Registration _ $135 _ 

(if  registering  10  days  or  more  before  the  date  of  seminar  session) 

□  General  Registration _ $155 _ 

(if  registering  within  9  days  of  the  date  of  seminar  session) 

For  Nonmembers: 

□  Early  Registration _ $185 _ 

(if  registering  10  days  or  more  before  the  date  of  the  seminar  session) 

□  General  Registration _ $205 _ 

(if  registering  within  9  days  of  the  date  of  seminar  session) 

NCMA  MEMBERSHIP  OFFER  ~~ 

□  I  wish  to  join  NMCA  for  the  special  $65  fee  available  to  seminar  registrants 

□  I  am  enclosing  payment  of  □  $200  □  $220  (the  discounted  membership  fee  of  $65  plus 

the  Member  Registration  fee  of  $135/$  155) 

My  Chapter  Preference  is:  City _ _ _ State _ 

NCMA  Sponsor  Name:  _ ___  (Optional) 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

□  Check  (payable  to  NCMA)  for  the  FULL  AMOUNT  OF  $  _ is  enclosed. 

□  Purchase  Order  # _ 

□  Charge  to:  □  VISA  □  MC  □  AMEX  □  Diners  Club 

Account  #  _ __ _ Exp.  Date _ 

Authorized  Signature 

□  Please  check  here  if  you  require  special  accommodations  to  fullv  oarticioate.  ■ 


Tulsa  •  May  1 5 

Gary  Bridges  •  91  8/581-7524 

OREGON 

Portland  •  April  12 

Cheryl  Manning  •  503/627-3256 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cherry  Hill  •  February  13 
Nelson  Meilitz  •  215/596-6303 

Johnstown  •  March  14 
Barbara  Honkus  •  814-269/2401 

Lancaster  •  April  16 
Barbara  Shenoerger  •  717/225- 
3400  ext.  3110 

Moon  Township  •  April  16 
Tom  Schott  *  412/279-71 1  1 


TEXAS 

Austin  •  April  3,  1996 
John  Gilman  •  512/338-3744 

Fort  Worth  •  February  1 3 
Jerry  Wallace  •  817/777-5781 

Garland  •  February  2 

Ken  Kagiyama  •  214/205-8522 

Houston  •  March  21 
Mary  Lee  McCracken  •  713/283- 
4532 

San  Antonio  •  March  1 
Sherol  Courtois  •  210/925-5434 

UTAH 

Hill  AFB  •  February  15 
Mark  Strawn  •  801/777-6601 


VIRGINIA 

Chantilly  •  March  1 3 

Tom  Petrushka  •  703/435-6713 

Ft.  Belvoir  •  February  21 
Suzanna  Opitz  •  703/206-8212 

Ft.  Belvoir  •  April  1 6 
Debbie  Grant  •  202/685-3166 

Norfolk  •  February  20 
Camilla  Cilumbrelfo  •  804/431- 
0777 

WASHINGTON 

Richland  •  May  2 

Sylvia  Horais  •  509/376-6777 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Morgantown  •  April  1 1 
Lisa  Kuzniar  •  304/285-4242 
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ello  again,  and  welcome  to  your 
comer  of  the  DSMC  world.  Since 
we  last  met,  several  significant 
events  have  taken  place.  Earlier 
this  year,  DSMC  submitted  its 
application  to  participate  in  the  education 
category  of  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National 
Quality  Award.  We  were  one  of  19  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  nationwide  considered 
by  Baldrige.  DSMC  made  an  initial  cut  to 
nine  institutions;  a  second  cut  to  three 
institutions,  which  included  DSMC;  and 
on  October  23,  1995,  Malcolm  Baldrige 
examiners  visited  the  main  campus  of 
DSMC.  We  were  honored  to  have  the 
examiners  on  campus,  and  we  eagerly 
await  their  formal  assessment  of  our 
progress  in  building  a  quality  educational 
institution  dedicated  to  serving  you.  When 
the  formal  assessment  is  in,  I’ll  share  the 
results  with  you. 

In  our  consulting  role,  we  continue  work¬ 
ing  with  many  program  offices.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  have  provided  our  sendees  to 
Congress  through  our  Congressional  Fel¬ 
lows  Program,  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  Inspector  General,  and  to  several 
countries,  including  Romania,  Great 
Britain,  and  Korea.  In  the  past  year,  we 
have  either  been  visited  by  or  invited  to 
visit  several  East  European  countries,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Chile,  Canada,  and  Australia  to  name 
only  a  few.  Given  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  multinational  acquisition,  these  visits 
are  important  to  DSMC  in  meeting  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  in  the  multinational 


area.  In  future 
editions  of  the 
PM  Magazine , 
we  will  present 
an  article  detail¬ 
ing  our  work  in 
the  internation¬ 
al  arena. 

Finally,  let  me 
say  a  few  words 
about  our  work 

in  the  “joint”  requirements  area,  particular¬ 
ly  as  it  relates  to  acquisition  education.  As 
all  military  services  increase  and  improve 
their  joint  operations,  doctrine,  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  community  to  fully  understand/com¬ 
prehend  the  impact  of  joint  requirements 
on  acquisition  management,  combat  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  life-cycle  cost.  Over  the  next 
2  months  (November-December  1995), 
we  will  discuss  this  topic  with  service 
acquisition  leaders,  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  industry,  and  the  Joint  Require¬ 
ments  Oversight  Council.  I’ll  update  you 
on  this  important  topic  in  future  PM  edi¬ 
tions. 

That’s  a  “quick  and  dirty”  summary  on  the 
happenings  at  DSMC.  We  are  having  a 
great  time  serving  you,  and  look  forward 
to  updating  you  in  our  next  edition  of  the 
PM  Magazine .  Until  then... 

-Brig.  Gen.  Claude  M.  Bolton,  Jr.,  USAF 
Commandant 
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